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FT ER ſome ſheets of this Edition 
were printed off, it was diſcovered that 

the learned author had made ſeveral additions 
in the ſecond edition of this work in French. 
From page 217, theſe are inſerted in their 
proper places; the others are ſubjoined, with 
references to the places they belong to, at 
the end of this Advertiſement. It has been 
thought proper likewiſe to add, as a fur- 
ther improvement to this edition, ſome 
few notes and two chapters from this 
author's juſtly admired work, entitled, 
DEfprit des Loix, in which he has, with no 
leſs extent of reading than penetration of 
judgment, drawn forth a political ſyſtem of 
the world, as he has in this the ſyſtem of 
Rome, the miſtreſs of it. One of theſe 
chapters gives us a particular detail of the 
foundation of that conſtitution which was to 
ſupport ſo wonderful a ſuperſtrufture : The 
other opens to us an entertaining view of 
the navigation and commerce of the anci- 
a 2 _ ents. 
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ents. If the regularity of the plan of this 
little piece is broke into by theſe digreſ- 
ſions, that inconvenience is abundantly com- 
penſated by the light they throw over the 
whole of it. What Notes are added, are 


diſtinguiſhed by being included in hooks : 


one or two obſervations I have reſerved to 
lay before the reader in this place. 


In the author's account of the pay of the 


Roman army *, the reader will perhaps re- 
gret a little his conciſeneſs. I will juſt open 
the ſubject in the common way, that we 


2 Profit the more by his manner of treat- 


ing it. 
The Baron refers to a paſſag 
ſtellaria of Plautus, to prove that in the firſt 
Punic war a ſoldier's pay was fix ounces of 
braſs: This he calls in the note 7bree aſſes 
of ten ounces ; three ſuch aſſes, I ſuppoſe, 
ten of which were equal to a denarius, 
and were of two ounces each. here 
are thoſe raſcals, ſaies Plautus, who will 


ſubmit to be ſhot at for three vitces a 


day ©? Here, if with Lipfius*® and the Ba- 
ron we ſuppoſe by nummi to be meant afſes 


F. 224, 225. 
b Firritribaces wiri. 


Ii, qui TRIUM NUM MORUM cauſa ſubrunt fab falas 


Act. ii. 1.9. 
i. . | 
O 


e in the Mo- 
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of two ounces each, it is inconſiſtent with 
the age of the poet, who wrote under the 
ſecond Punic war, when the aſſes were re- 
duced to one ounce. If with Puteanus “, 
that aſſes of one ounce are meant, it is in- 
conſiſtent with Polybius, who tells us (as 
we ſhall ſee preſently) that the pay was at 
this time five aſſes of one ounce. And it 
is not likely he ſhould ſpeak of afſes which 
prevailed in his own age, and of a pay which 
was in uſe before. Againſt both it is ob- 
ſerved, Plautus always uſes nummus for the 
ſtater or two drachms, never for the as*. 
So that nothing, it is thought, can be con- 
cluded from this paſſage, in relation to the 
ſubject before us. Let us try ſome other 
evidence. | 

The Roman foot firſt received pay at the 
ſiege of the Veii U. C. Var. 347. and (as 
Livy has been underſtood) the horſe three 
years afterwards . But he tells us, Servius 
Tullius b had aſſigned for the horſe a yearly 
pe ſtipend. mil. c. 3. | 

* See particularly Plaut. De Pſeudol. iii. 2. 19. and 
Salm. De modo uſur. c. ii. Rab. Schelius, De ſtipendio 
milit. c. itt. Gronov. De pecun. vet. p. 123. 

f Liv. iv. 59. v. 4. s Liv. v. 7. 

b Ad equos emendos dena millia zris ex publico data, 


et quibus equos alerent, viduz attribute, quæ bina millia 
æris in annos ſingulos penderent. Liv. i. 43. 7 


23 pay 
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pay before. How ſhall we reconcile this ? 
The eaſieſt anſwer is, That at the ſiege 
of Veit, the ſoldiers provided their own 
horſes b, as the Epitome of Livy expreſſes 
it, and as it probably ſhould be read in the 
| kiftory itſelf. Before, a horſe was ſupplied 
by the government at 10, ooo aſſes for ten 
years, (that being the time preſcribed for 
ſerving in the army before they could enjoy 
any office i at home) and the ſoldiers pay was 
2000 aſſes yearly; but afterwards 3000 aſſes 
were paid to the ſoldier, and he procured a 
horſe at his own expence. The full pay of 
the cavalry is called triplex ſtipendiumk, it 
being three times as much as was paid to 
the foot. Gronovius! therefore concludes the 
pay of the latter was originally a 1 aſſes, when 
they were at xii ounces each (which is two 
aſſes and + of an as per day, reckoning, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the ancients, 360 
days to the year ;) and that this continued 
the pay till the ſecond Punic war. 

And yet it is not without probability that 
Schelius collects the yearly pay was origi- 


Tum primum equis [ſais] merere equites cœperunt. 
Liv. v. 7. the very words uſed in the Epitome. 
) Polyb. vi. 17. | 
k Liv. v. Polyb. l. vi.z7. De pec. vet. I. iii. 2. 
nally, 
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nally, or at leaſt under the Firſt Punic war, 
ne aſſes in the year, ſomewhat more than 
three aſſes per day; ſilver being about that 
time coined, and the as, which was before 

of xit ounces, ſunk to two. As a proof of 
this pay, it is obſerved, that Porcius Cato, 
at the end of the ſecond Punic war, when the 
neceſſity of the times had made great dedu- 
ctions in the ſoldiers pay, adviſed the ſenate 
to reſtore it to its ancient ſtandard, and to 
give the horſe 2200* ra or aſſes. He takes 
no notice of the other third part of the pay, 
which perhaps had been continued without 
any interruption. Gronovius, with ſomewhat 
of diffidence, thinks era equeſtria cannot ſig- 
nify 2000 aſſes to be paid to the horſe, but 

2000 horſe, i. e. loca, or ſtipendia ærum, as 

miles xx ærum, a ſoldier who has received 

twenty years pay. In which ſenſe Cato's mo- 
tion was, that they ſhould put 2200 horſe on 
the eſtabliſhment. But ſince #s is ſometimes 
uſed for the as (viz. mille æris legaſſe, Varro, 

L. L. viii. Modius datur ere quaterno, Mart. 

X11. 62.) circumſtances particularly lead us to 

think it uſed ſo here. The number of ca- 


k Nunc ego arbitror reſtitu oportere ne quo minus 
duobus millibus ducentis fit ærum equeſtrium. Catonis 
_ orat. ap. Priſcianum, I. ii. Read quo ne minus, as Liv. 
xxxiv. 6. | 

a4 vairy 
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valry varied according to the number of le: 
gions raiſed, 300 to a legion: Since thoſe 
depended on theſe, it was needleſs for Cato 
to propoſe multiplying them. There was 
no ſettled ſtandard, except of pay, to which 
he could want them to be reſtored. The very 
neceſſity which induced the State to diminiſh 
the pay, obliged it to keep up the number 
of its forces; and we find the war carried on 
during the three laſt years of it, with xx, 
xvi, and xiv legions. When times were 
mended, the propoſal was natural for re- 


| ſtoring the pay to its former rate, not for 


augmenting the troops. We may allow Gro- 
novius's reply to Salmaſius, that there were 
more eguites, or knights, under king Servius, 


than under the 2d Punic war; but not in the 


terms in which he has expreſſed it. He ſaies 
many were knights by eftate, who had not 
pay, nor a public horſe aſſigned them ; and 


to the ſame purpoſe, the laſt learned writer 
on the Roman Senate, that many received 


pay, who were not knights. The title of 


eguites was not given indiſcriminately to 
« all thoſe who ſerved in the Roman cavalry, 


but to thoſe only, who, by their eſtates, 


e were placed in the equeltrian claſs ”.”* Ca- 


valry, and not equites ! what name then ſhall 


Lie. xxx. 2. 27. 40. Dr. Chapman, p. 16. 
: 3 We 
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we find for them? He means, tho” they 
were cavalry or equites, they were not all of 
the equeſtrian order. But we will preſume, 
againſt Dr. Chapman, Gronovius, Sigonius, 
and other great names, in the firſt place, 


_— many might have the qualification 


for knights, the cenſus equeſtris, yet none 
were ſo, till they were placed on the eſta- 
bliſhment by the cenſors, and had a horſe aſ- 
ſigned them at the public expence. 2dly, 
That the Roman or Legionary horſe, till the 
time of the Social war, conſiſted of none but 
ſuch knights; a ſtanding militia, who ſeem 
to have been admitted by the cenſors to a 


third part of pay, an allowance for a public 
horſe ; *cill they were drawn out as occaſion 


required, and put on whole pay, era equeſtria, 
by the conſuls. This we have formerly ob- 
ſerved on another occaſion : But for farther 
proof of it muſt now refer to Schelius in his 
Comment on Hyginus in Grævius's Theſau- 
rus, vol. ix. and to Grævius's Preface in vol. i. 
To proceed : 

Under the 2d Punic war, the pay was, as 
Polybius tells us a, two oboli a day. The ob 
lus was the ſixth part of a drachm or dena- 
rius, now raiſed to xvi aſſes ; conſequent]y 

a Lib. vi. 37. 
— | 8 two 
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two oboli were nearly equal to five aſſes, 


which from two ounces were reduced to one. 
So that, inſtead of three aſſes, or ſi oz. of 
braſs in the firſt Punic war, the pay was 
free aſſes, or Ave ox. in the ſecond, as the 
Baron deſcribes it; in weight of braſs dimi- 
niſhed a ſixth, in number of aſſes raiſed above 
a third; inſtead of a H. S. and half an as, 
it was now a H.S. and an as; inſtead of 
110 f den. in the year, now 112 2 den. Pliny 
ſaies the denarius, when raiſed to xvi aſſes, in 
the ſoldiers pay was ſtill valued at x only, i. e. 
in regard to their former pay of 1100 aſſes, 
upon every ten they received fix additional 
 afſes ; in the year 660 aſſes, and an advance 


of 2 f den. or 40 aſſes more; making in all 


1800 aſſes, agreeably to Polybius above. 
If we ſhould ſay, that the pay was originally 
1125 aſſes, and that 675 were added to the 
new pay, to make up the value of the old, 
vix. 112 f den. it would be more exactly 
conformable to Pliny. So that without any 
variation in ſilver, inſtead of an old den. of 
x aſſes, the ſoldier received a new den. of xvi. 
And what hinders this from being the caſe ? 
The paſſage in Livy concerning the pay of 
king Servius's horſe admits of various inter- 
pretations, and might be no precedent for 
Nat. Hiſt. xxxiii. 1 3. ed. Hard. 
the 
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the foot 150 years afterwards.— Cato, as is 
uſual in round numbers, might deſignedly 
omit mentioning the odd parts above the 
hundred : in this very ſpeech it follows, De 
duobus millibus atum eſt ; when his words 
before were, quo ne minus duobus millibus 
DUCENTIS. *Tis certain Livy “ alludes to 
the pay of 112 f den. even before ſilver was 
coined. He ſaies, the Campanian knights, 
who refuſed to join their countrymen in their 
revolt againſt the Romans, U. C. Var. 414. 


had each a yearly penſion aſſigned them of 


450 denarii ; which is exactly four times 
112 + ; the pay of the foot, as we have ſeen, 
under the 2d Punic war; and we now add, 
perhaps under the firſt. Scaliger throws out 
denarios, and underſtands aſſes. Mr. Hook, 
following him *, faies the penſion was xcar 
thirty Shillings ; — a poor reward for fo ſig- 
nal fidelity. No, the Romans aſſigned them 
for life a quarter more than uſual pay, 
and made the revolters raiſe it. See the pro- 
cedure againſt the Latin colonies, Liv. xxix. 
15. If we leave out denarios, it will be hard, 
I believe, to find zummos uſed for aſſes. 


m Liv. viii. 11. Denarios nummos quadringenos quin- 
quagenos, i e. of Engliſh money, 15 J. ſterling, reckon- 
ing the denarius at 8 4. | 

Rom. Hiſt. vol. i. p. 393. 
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This continued to be the pay in ſilver 
thro? the remainder almoſt of the republic; 
tho the as, U. C. Var. 576. being ſunk to 
half an ounce, the pay (in number of aſſes ſtill 
the ſame) in weight was only 2 2 02. Julius 
Cœſar doubled it. Accordingly the ſoldiers 
in a mutiny under Tiberius complain that 
they hazarded their lives for ten aſſes a day, 
or v oz. which is 3600 aſſes, or 225 denarii 
in the year. Harduin, ſtrangely miſtaking the 
_ Paſſage in Pliny, makes the pay advanced to a 
denarius a day under the 2d Punic war: which 
leaves no room for Jul. Czſar's doubling it, 
and fo contradicts the teſtimony of Suetonius 
as well as of Polybius. Say Jul.Czfar raiſed it 
to a denarius. Then, inſtead of doubling it, he 


made it above triple to what it was. Unleſs 


_ we ſuppoſe, that, when the as was reduced 
to half an ounce, the pay was eight aſſes, or 
iv ounces per day; in the year, 2880 aſſes, 
or 180 denarii; and that Jul. Cæſar made 
it 360 denarii. 


But this il] agrees with what Suetonius * 


and Zonaras relate, who, compared toge- 


V Legionibus ſtipendium in perpetuum duplicavit. 
Suet. Cæſ. xxvi. o Tacit. Annal. i. 17. 
* Addidit et quartum ſtipendium militi, aureos ter- 
nos. Suet. 1 in Domit. vii. 


P Lin. yay 9 iS Oαναο% lo dea xh ix v NHC og 
rar LXENUOE Figogdas, Zonar. I. xi. c. 19 p. 580. ed. 


Par. 


ther, 
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ther, prove three payments in the year of 
Lxxv denarii every four months, ccxxv in the 
whole; and that a fourth payment was added 
by Domitian of Lxxv den. in all ccc den. 
or 4800 aſſes, paid at four equal payments, 
every three months, which is, as the Baron 
obſerves, 13 f aſſes per day, i. e. twelve aurei 
per annum, as before there were only nine. 
Here then we may reaſon backwards, ſince 
225 den. was the pay ee Domitian, it 
muſt have been only 112 fr before Jul. Cæſar 
doubled it. It is 3 obſervable, that 
tho? we conſider the pay of the ancients, as 
we do that of the moderns, at ſo much per 
day, yet it was paid by even portions, every 
three months, four months, or twelve 
months. The ſeveral regulations then will 
ſtand thus, 


0Z. aſſes per day per ann. den; 


From Servius Tullius 12 24 1000 100 
. 6 3 rr 1100 110 
Second Punic war | 5 
U. . 576 22 5 1800 1127 
Jul Cæſar 5 10 3600 225 
Domitian 67 13+ 4800 300 


T have added the eſtimates of the as and 
denarius, becauſe I don't ſee how a judgment 
can be formed of the value of the ſoldiers 
pay under the different periods in braſs only, 
without taking into conſideration the pro- 


Portion it bore to ſilver. And I have pur- 
ſued 
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ſued this ſubje&t the rather, becauſe Mr. 


Kennet, who is often commended to ſave the 
trouble of examination, treats it with great 
inaccuracy : telling us, That after Jul. Cæſar 
doubled the pay, Auguſtus raiſed it to ten 
aſſes a day; and Domitian to xxv: He 
would ſay, Auguſtus to xxv den. per month, 
and Domitian to xl aſſes per day, deſigning 
to follow Lipſius, who puts the den. at x afſes 


under Polybius, and at xii under Auguſtus ; 


but to all the errors in him, he adds confu- 
ſion of his own. 
Having entered thus far on the Roman 
money, ſhall I preſume to ſubmit one or 
two paſſages on this head in the Baron's 
work, to his ſecond conſideration ? If 
they are ſmall miftakes, I am ſure no writer 
has more excellencies to counterbalance them. 
He thinks 9, againſt the opinion of ſeve- 
ral authors, that the law obtained by L. 
Valerius Flaccus under Sylla, and men- 


tioned by Paterculus *, related to the leflen- 


ing of intereſt, not to the diſſolving part of 

the principal. The Romans called twelve 

per cent. aſſes uſure ; therefore quadrans, he 
q4 L'Eſprit des Loix, I. xxii. c. 22. 

r In hujus locum ſuffetus Valerius Flaccus, turpiſ- 

fimz legis auctor, qua creditoribus quadrantem ſolvi 


juſſerat: cujus facti merita eum pena inter biennium 
conſecuta eſt, Paterc. I. ii. c. 23. 
| thinks, 
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thinks, ſignĩfied a fourth part of that intereſt, 
or three per cent. He faies, © quadrans 
cannot ſignify a fourth part of the princi- 
pal according to the language of the Latin 
« writers ; in that ſenſe they ſaid, fertia & 
© quarta pars, not quadrans.” Under fa- 

vour, I would aſk (1) what ſhall we think of 
this paſſage, Fecit palam te ex libella, me ex 
teruncio Whatever ſum was here be- 
queathed (for which the reader may conſult 
Gronovius) it is plain a principal ſum is ſpe- 
cified, not an intereſt, So in Martial I. xi. 
51, 


Meittebas kbram : QUADRANTEM, Garrice, mittis: 
Saltem $EM1sSEM, Garrice, mitte mibi, 


Again l. viii. 9. 
Solvere DODRANTEM nuper tibi, Quiadte, volebat 

L ippus Hylas: nunc wult ſolvere dimidium. 

The commentators may interpret the laſt 
two paſſages of intereſt, but he that conſi- 
ders them impartially will make a different 
judgment. For (2) ſo far is quadrans, &c. 
from being the language of the Latin wri- 
ters for intereſt, that it is rarely or never ſo 
ufed in the ſingular number, if we may be- 
lieve two great maſters in this and every 


s Cic. ad Attic. vii. 2. 
t Salm. De modo ufur. c. vii, Gronov. De pe: vet 


I. wi. e. 13. P. 225. 
other 
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other branch of literature; and one of them 
aſſigns a very good reaſon for it. The Ro- 
mans computed their intereſt by the month, 
whence Horace, triſtes miſero venere calen- 
dz. It was often paid however only half 
yearly, ſo that one payment contained the 
intereſts of ſeveral months. Thus aſſes uſure 
was one per cent. per month. Conſequently, 
quadrantes uſure (not quadrans) was the 
fourth part of that intereſt, or three per cent. 
per annum. (3.) The conditions of this 
Valerian law are deſcribed in Salluſt * thus: 
Ac noviſſime memoria noſtra propter magnitu- 
dinem ris alieni, volentibus omnibus bonis, 
 ARGENTUM RE ſolutum eff, It is plain 
that ſolvere quadrantem in Paterculus, is the 
fame with ſolvere argentum ere in Salluſt, 
Now if aſſes, a braſs coin, were paid for 
ſeſterces, a ſilver coin, at that time worth 
four aſſes, a fourth part of the principal was 
paid for the whole. But ſuppoſe quadrans 
to ſignify three per cent. or a fourth part of 
aſſes uſuræ, it will be impoſſible to reconcile 
it with aRGENTUM ære ſolutum. The Ro- 
mans denominated all their rates of intereſt 
by aſſes, and the ſubdiviſions of the as; is it 


„ Serm. i. 117. Bell. Cat. 5 34 
poſ- 
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poſſible they ſhould deſcribe the lowering 
ſuch braſs intereſt (if I may uſe the term) by 
ſaying they paid braſs for SiLven ? A late 
learned Editor v indeed of Cicero's Familiar 
Epiſtles, maintains, that Seſtertius is not, 
4 is commonly underſtood, the name of any 
particular coin. He is not the only perſon 
who has been of this opinion: Sperlingius © 
went before him in it. It is however un- 
doubtedly a falſe one; the paſſages we have 
been examining are alone a clear confutation 
of it: the repreſentations of this piece of 
money in books with the mark 118, and the 
cabinets of the curious, will farther give him 
ocular conviction; in particular, I believe, 
that repoſitory of learned curioſities which is 
open to all the lovers of them, and which 
ſupplied him with the MS. of theſe Epiſtles. 
But what I would moſt recommend to the 
Reader's admiration on this occaſion is, the 
happineſs of our numerous tranſlators of Sal- 
luſt in the paſſage before us. The beſt of 
them diſcretely ſlides over the difficulty: 
in confideration, ſaies he, of the univerſal preſ. 
ſure of debts, public authority intervened ; 
end with the unanimous voice of every good 


7 Vol. i. P. 452. | | 
| * De ane nom caſa, p. 229, 236 9 
cilizen, 
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citizen, the creditors were obliged to take a 
compoſition. He leaves out, what his origi- 
nal tells us, —of five ſhillings in the pound. 


The author of a free tranſlation ſaies, braſs 


was made to paſs in payment for ſilver, 


WEIGHT FOR WEIGHT. He had better 


have gone no farther than word for word. 
The as was at this time half an ounce, the 
denarius the eighth of an ounce, and worth 
xvi aſſes : ſo that braſs was to ſilver as 1 to 
64. conſequeatly the compoſition of the 
debtors would, at this rate, amount to not 
above 3 4 d. in the pound: And if the mo- 
ney pound was, as is uſually reckoned in 
round ſums, 100 denarii, it would not come 
to ſo much. A compoſition, which the le- 
giſlature would hardly have been at the 
trouble of ſaving ; but would with a better 
grace have cancelled the debt. 


In the former law we have braſs offered 
us for ſilver, a ſimilar fraud has deceived 
the Baron, with many others, in the inter- 
pretation of the Voconian Law. Few mo- 
numents, he obſerves, have reached us of 
It , and as it has hitherto been ſpoken of in 
a moſt confuſed manner, he will endeayour 


. Esprit des Loiz, I. xxvii. c. 1. 
to 
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to clear it up. The Voconian law, he 
« ſays, was made to hinder the women from 
« growing too wealthy; for this end it was 
« neceſſary to deprive them of large inheri- 
& tances, and not of ſuch as could not give 
« riſe to luxury. Thus we find in Cicero; 
« (Orat. againſt Verres, I. i. 41.) that wo- 
e men were rendered incapable of ſucceed- 


ing to thoſe only who were rated high in 


&« the cenſor*s books. Qui cenſus eſſet, which 
« Dio explains of him who had à hundred 


| „ thouſand, i. e. of him who had the firf 


* cenſus, as we may ſee in Livy |. i. and 
« Dion. Halicarn.** Now with ſubmiſſion 
here ſeems ſomething of that uncertainty, 


and confuſion which moſt other writers 


have fallen into, who have treated of this 
law. 1. Cicero is ſuppoſed to ſay that wo- 
men are prohibited from ſucceeding to 
thoſe only who were rated bigh in the cen- 
ſor's books, without ſpecifying what that 
high rate was, which laid them under this 
incapacity. 2. Dio is ſaid to explain this 
high rate at @ hundred thouſand, and yet to 
leave his reader in the dark whether it was 
ſo many pounds or pence. And 3. it is 
interpreted by the Baron (not by Dio) to be 
one who had the firſt cenſus according to 

Ser- 
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Servius Tullius's inſtitution. Now that was 
c thouſand afſes æris gravis. But Dio's 


- words in the age he wiote were clear and 


determinate for a different ſum and a diffe- 
rent ſenſe; who ſays the law forbad women 
dre dd iparov pueradas xAycovopris ©, 20 inberit 
above two myriads and a balf of DbRAchus, 


for that was the coin the Greek * writers al- 
ways underſtood, as the Latin writers did 


ſeſterces. The Romans therefore would 
call this ſum c thouſand aummi or ſeſterces, 


Which at 24. each amount to 833/. 65.8 5. 


of Engliſh money. How the learned Baron 
could extract from Dio e thouſand any 
things without underſtanding /efterces, as he 
ought, is not very conceivable, It muſt be 
obſerved then, 4. that the law in Dio does 
not limit the ſum which the teftlator was to 
be worth, but that only which the heireſs 
was to inherit; which was abſolutely (with- 
out regard to the teſtator's high or low rate 
in the cenſor's books) c thouſand H. S. 


- Diol. Ivi. p. 578. 
4 If the reader doubts of this, beſides the 8 
cited by Perizonius on this ſubject, Diſſ. ii. p. 144. 


169. 171. he may conſult the learned comment on the 
Marmor Sandvicenſe, p. 29, 30. But Plutarch i in An- 


tonius is expreſs: Hagia das ex /.cvos Five 9 8x00 d 
rer Puna J. 188 xt, tawent fue myriads [ of 
— the Romans called decies, or a million H. S. 


But 


( 


Pas 1811 
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But it was Aſconius, who, on the paſ- 
ſage cited from Cicero *, impoſed on the 
Baron. Cicero, entering upon ſome arbi- 
trary proceedings of Verres in his pretorſhip, 
ſays, P. Annius Aſellus dying when 
« C. Annius Sacerdos was prætor, and not 
« being regiſtered in the cenſor's books, 
* made, as nature directed, and the law 
« allowed, his only daughter his heireſs.” 
Of the words neque cenſus eſſet Aſconius of- 
fers two interpretations z one that which 1 
have now given; the other (inconſiſtent as well 


as falſe) that which the baron, after many 
other learned. men, has unwarily adopted *. 


This interpretation of Aſconius is inconfiſt- 
ent with itſelf, becauſe it ſuppoſes thoſe to 
be meant in the Voconian law who were 
worth c thonſand ſeſterces, and yet to be 
the ſame who under Servius Tullius had the 
firſt cenſus, and were rated at c thouſand 
aſſes, a ſum, which, when the Voconian 


© Cic. in Verrem, I. i. act ii. c. 41. 

f P. Annius Aſellus mortuus eft, C. Annio Sacerdote 
prætore. Is cum haberet unicam filiam, neque cen/us 
Net, quod eum natura hortabatur, lex nulla prohibe- 
bat, fecit ut filiam bonis ſuis heredem inſtitueret. 

S Negue cenſus effet] Neque centum millia /eftertium 
poſſideret; nam more veterum cen dicebantur, -qui 
centum millia profeſſione detuliſſent: hujuſmodi adeo 
facultates cen/us vocabantur. Aſcon. BY 
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law paſſed U. C. Var. 585. would amount 
only to xt. thouſand ſeſterces. It is falſe on 


many accounts: 1. It is contrary to Dio's 


clear and determinate fenfe of the law. 2. 
It ſuppoſes c thouſand H. S. to be ſuffici- 
ent to raiſe a man to the firſt claſs, at a time 
when it would ſcarce be ſufficient to place 
him in the loweſt. The very year in which 
this law was paſſed, it was ordered, that 
thoſe citizens, who were not poſſeſſed of 
land in the country worth xxx thouſand fe/- 
terces, beſides money and eſtates in town, 
ſhould be paſſed over unregarded in the 
cenſus ®. The next year L. Paullus, the 
father of Scipio Emilianus, is ſaid to have 


died not rich, tho? he left | above Lx talents, | 


or, as Plutarch, xxxv11 myriads [of drachms.} 


Much lefs could © thouſand ſeſterces be [ 


deemed a fortune in Cicero's time. Auguſt- 
us, it is obſerved, hearing that ſome who 
were baniſhed, lived too high, debarred 
them from poſſeſſing more than cxxv tbou- 
ſand ſeſterces k, indulging them even under 


a reſtraint of indigence a greater ſum than 


* Liv. xlv. 15. + Polyb. p. 1427. 1454. 8˙0. Plut. 
in it 
E r olan [vie den zie proercada l Zou, 
ne plus quingentis millibus nummùm poſſideret. Dio, 
anno 764. Sylburgius's edition has by an unlucky 
miſtake left out the words included in crotchets. 


Aſconius 


| Aſconius makes a mark of opulence, But 
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what effectually overthrows this interpreta- 


tion, P. Annius Aſellus, who is here ſaid 


non cenſus, was, as a from this very 
oration, a ſenator. Now the loweſt qualifi- 
cation in Cicero's time was (if we may con- 
clude: from what it was under Auguſtus) 
pccc thouſand H. S. Servius's diftribution 
of the people into claſſes, upon which Aſ- 
conius's interpretation is founded, had long 
ſince received great alterations l. Another di- 
ſtinction prevailed of three orders, Senators, 
Knights, and People, arifing likewiſe from 
different eſtimates of wealth. Whence Livy * 
under the ſecond Punic war joins cenſus and 
ordines as terms in ſome reſpect equivalent. 
After all, the reader will aſk, why did 
Cicers inſert ſo uſeleſs a circumſtance con- 
cerning Annius Aſellus, that he was not en- 
rolled, neque cenſus eſſet? When the Voco- 
nian law paſſed, each citizen was obliged to 
be enrolled as often as a luſtrum was held by 


| the cenſors, that ſo he might be entitled to 


pay his. juſt proportion of taxes. By laying 

* Suet. in Aug c. 41. 

| See Livy i. 43. and this author, p. 112. 

m Edixerunt conſules, ut privati ex C E NSU o0RDI- 
N1BUSQUE remiges darent—Hunc conſenſum ſenatis 
equeſter ordo eſt ſecutus, equeſtris ordinis plebs. Liv. 
axvi. 35, 36. 5 

a xi then 
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then a reſtraint upon all who were enrolled 
at the laſt luſtrum and ſhould be ſo for the 
future , it laid a reſtraint on every citizen. 
But it was foon evaded two ways, either by 
a man's making over his eſtate to be held 
in truſt for an heireſs, as in Cic. De finib. ii. 
17. or by neglecting to be enrolled, as it is 
here alledged of Aſellus. The inconvenien- 
eies which attended this at the 
making of the law, the of the 
war was ended, when taxes ceaſed, and the 
conſor s office was remiſsly executed ; when 
Marius enliſted into the legions, citizens of 
the loweſt claſs, eſtimated only per cepita.; 
when the very office of cenſor was inter- 
mitted for fixteen years, as it was in the 
time of Cicero ; when enrollment became 


no longer a proof of a man's being even a 


citizen, the law of courſe grew quite obſo- 
lete ; and the Perperual Edi of the Prætor 


» Janxit in — qui poſt A. Poſthumiom, Q 
Fulvium cenſores cenſus eſſet, ne heredem virginem, 
-neve mulierem faceret. Oe. in Ver. I. I. 42. 
© See L' Eprit des Loix, I. xxiii. c. 21. 
P See Aſcon. in Cæcil. Divinat. c. 3. This intermiſſion 
may be traced in the Faſti — U. C. 667683. 
1 Cic. pro Archia poet. c. 5. 
„ No&. 
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(which was made ſo U. C. Var. 686.) to- 
cally aboliſhed it, allowing to women the 
right of ſucceſſion without reſerve ?. Augu- 


ſtus, with a different ſpirit from that which 
- occaſioned the Law, revived in ſome mea- 


ſure the reſtraint in it. The late civil wars 
having exhauſted the ſtate of its ſubjects, 
that emperor paſſed the Julian Papian Law, 


by which thoſe women only were entitled 


to legacies, who by being mothers had con- 
tributed to repair their country's loſs. So 
that this was not (as the Baron after Dio 
thinks) a diſpenſation of the prohibition of the 
Vaconian law a then ſubſiſting, but a branch 
of that obſolete law revived and new mo- 
dified. 


I have advanced little more than wh Pe- 


rizonius has obſerved in his Diſſertation on 


this law, which Grævius has abridged in 
the orat. againſt Verres before cited. Since 
their day many learned men have treated of 
this ſubject, and yet have neglected to en- 
joy the light afforded them. Is it not 
ſtrange to ſee Mr. Hearne at the end of his 
Livy ſweat through three or four pages un- 


84 50 Tribonianus tells us $ f. Inftt, de leg. a. 


L Esprit des Loix, I. xxxvii. c. 1. 
” Daventriz 1679. 


der 
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der difficulties, which had been cleared up 
to his hands in the Diſſertation which he 
had elſewhere made uſe of in his Notes on 
that hiſtorian ? The prime miſtake has got 
poſſeſſion of our dictionaries, and, with many 
others, will probably long continue there. 
We are told from Aſconius that cen ſigni- 
fies men poſſeſſed of c thouſand ſeſterces, 


| which, as we have ſeen, he ſaies indeed, and 
unſaies, and is not true whether we under- 


ſtand H. S. or aſſes; but only fignifies eſti- 
mated in the cenſor's book, without regard 


to any certain rate, 


I would here diſmiſs this ſubject; but it 
muſt not be difſembled that I ſee one parti- 
cular will be objected to by Dr. Chapman, 


before cited, who maintains that zo eſtate was 


« prefcribed as a neceſſary qualification for a 
«© member of the ſenate before the time of 
* Auguftus . — He allows however, that, 


« as the queſtorſhip was in the latter ages 


« of the commonwealth a kind of neceſſa- 
ry ſtep to the dignity of ſenator; and as 
« few perſons could obtain even that, with. 


cout the aſſiſtance of that power and in- 


«> fluence, which is the natural conſequence 


Gruchius imagines it introduced by Julius Cæſar, 
De comitiis, i. c. 4. 


« of 


* „ „ 


daughter or niece four times as much, beſides 
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« of a great fortune, it is certainly true in 
« fact that the houſe was filled with men 
« of the largeſt property . A conceſſion 
ſufficient fox our preſent argument againſt 
Aſconius: But till, as this is a matter of 
new enquiry, I would beg leave to ſubmit 
to that learned author one or two conſi- 
derations. 1. He ſuppoſes the original qua- 
lification of the equites, viz. c thouſand aſſes, 
to have continued till the time of Roſcius 
Otho. Servius Tullius, diyiding the people 
ints fix claſſes, placed the equites at the head 
of the higheſt, which was rated at one hun. 
dred thouſand aſſes. Therefore, it is con- 
cluded, they were all along poſſeſſed of an 
eftate of that value. But what ſort of qua- 
lification ſhall we think ſo ſmall a ſum was, 
at a time when (as we have ſeen before) 


xxx thouſand ſeſterces, or cxx thouſand aſſes, 


would entitle a citizen to be only of the 
loweſt claſs; at the time this Voconian 
law was made, when many a common citi- 
zen was under the temptation of leaving a 


1 Dr. Chapman on the Roman ſenate, p. 17. It is 


certain U. C. Var. 351, ſome qualification was pre- 
ſeribed to the equites. Quibus cenſus e 


ueſtris erat. 
Liv.i. 7. One would be tempted to think the knights 
had even now a higher cenſus than the firſt claſs ; it is 
not faid prime clallis cenſus, but cenſus equeſtris. 


a pro- 
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a proviſion for his ſons? If the old quali- 
fication preſcribed by Servius Tullius was 


courſe have been obliterated before Roſcius, 
juſt as the Voconian law was, by the grow- 
ing opulence of the city. There was then, in 
effect, either no qualification required during 
great part of the republic, or a higher. 
U. C. 539, in the fifth year of the 2d Punic 
war, the conſuls by an edict required all 
thoſe, who at the foregoing cenſus poſ- 
ſeſſed, or had ſince acquired from 50,000 


aſſes to 100,000, to provide one failor for 


ſix months ; all from 100,000 to 300,000, 


to provide three for a year; from 300,000 
to a million, five; all above, ſeven; and 


the ſenators eight. We ſee from theſe five 
claſſes (the ſixth being only capite cenſi, 
and contributing nothing to the charges of 


the ſtate) that Servius's claſſes were quite 


changed; and that, placing the equites next 
to the ſenators, inftead of c thouſand aſſes, they 
were worth a million, which, when the cen- 
ſus was taken, was 400,000 H. S. the very 
rate appointed for them afterwards by Roſ- 
cius Otho. How then did that knight merit 
fo well of his order, when he fixt the cenſus of 
it at 400,000 H. S. It muſt be obſerved, 
U. C. 537, before this contribution, exigen- 


cies _ 


what the cenſors were to attend to, it would of 
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cies were ſuch, that the aſſes were ſunk xv1 
to a denarius, and the cenſus probably, ſtill 
rated as originally by aſſes, ſunk above a third; 
till Ocho raiſed it to its former ſtandard 
in H. S. This I take to be the key to the 
paſſage before us, which the two polite wri- 


ters on the Roman Senate, have turned con- 


trary ways, and have hampered, not un- 
locked the difficulty. Dr. Middleton faies, 
from hence © it is CERTAIN the Senators 
« generally, in theſe early times, poſſeſſed a 
% much larger proportion of wealth than 
& even Dccc thouſand SesTERCEs.” It is 
certain he has miſtaken aſſes for H. S. and 
raiſed every ſum above twice as high as he 
ought *. Dr. Chapman fetches out the eſtates 
of the ſenators to amount at a MEDIUM 
to 1,040,000 aſſes, or 416,000 H. S. Now 
e the firſt ſenatorian cenſus (ſays he) under 
* Auguſtus was, on the authority of Dio, 
de but 400,000 H. S. whence the reader 


may judge of the improbability of its being 


« greater by 16,000 H. S. at a time when 
e the Roman riches were ſo comparatively 
5 inconſiderable, as ander the ſecond Punic 


aqui ſupra trecenta millia uſque ad decies 1s, 
quinque nautas ; qui ſupra decies, ſeptem ; ſenatore-, 
octo. Liv. xxiv. 11. that thoſe who avere rated from 


2400 J. to 80001. Soul furniſh free ſailors, &c. Mid- 
dleton, Rom. Senate, p. 102. 2 have faid 


From 1000 J. to 33331. 167. 84. &c. 


b 2 « ar.“ 
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<« war”, If he means, at the time when the 
contribution was made, his number of qfſes 


amounts only to 260,000 H. S. He ſhould 


have ſaid, juſt Zefore the commencement 
of the ſecond Punic war. For it appears 
that the eſtimates here mentioned were ta- 
ken U. C. Var. 534. when that war was ſcarce 
begun, and after the republic had been ſu- 
perior to its molt formidable rival in a far- 
mer. Now under Auguſtus, Dio ſaies, p.540, 
the ſenatorian cenſus was fixt, i. e. ſunk to 
400,000 H. S. in conſideration of the calami- 
ties of the civil wars, which as they pull a 

nation back for many years, might well in- 
duce that emperor to lower the Senatorian 
cenſus to what the Equeſtrian was before. 
But low as theſe Senators eſtates can poſſi- 
bly be brought, it is a far more reaſon- 
able ſum than that to which the ſtories 
told by Valerius Maximus will depreſs 


them; who repreſents the Senate in great 


munificence advancing out of the treaſury x1 
- thouſand aſſes (or 227. 18 5. 4d.) to the 
proconſul Cn. Scipio's daughter for her for- 
tune. Believe it who can. When I ſee Aſ- 
conius and Dr. Middleton confounding H. S. 


Val. Max. iv. 4. Dr. 


Chapman 
He is too indulgent in purſuance of his preceding miſ- 
take: the denarius was worth xvi aſſes then current ; 


not only x, as he computes. 


with 


faies 35 l. 107, 59. 
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with afſes, I can eaſily imagine ſome ſuch er- 
ror has miſled this writer of Memorables : 
we learn from unqueſtionable authority, that 
ladies in thoſe days had much higher for- 
tunes ; that within a few years afterward, 
P. Scipio Africanus the elder, firſt couſin of 
the forementioned lady, promiſed to give, 
firſt and laſt with each of his two daughters, 
xxv talents *, which is two millions four 
hundred thouſand aſſes, in our money 5000 /. 
2. It is obſervable, that when the Roman 
Senators obtained the privilege of litting by 
| themſelves at the ſhews in the theatre, U. C. 
Var. 550, the people complained of the fa- 
ſtidiouſneſs of the wealthy ©; notwithſtand- 
ing they had then the eguizes among them 
to keep them in countenance. About the 
fame time T. Quinctius, in reforming the 
cities of Theſſaly ", nominated Senators and 
Judges according to the value of their eſtates. 
Whence ſhall we think he drew this plan, 
but from the example of his parent city, 
Rome.? Thus again, among the regula- 
t Polyb. Excerot. p. 1460 Ed. 8vo. | 
nu Horum ædilitium ludos Romanos primum ſenatus a 
populo ſecretus ſpettavit—ad pL v 111. in promiſcuo ſpe- 
Qatum eſſe? Cur Dives pauperem conſeſſorem faltidi- 
ret? Liv. xxxiv. 44. ens 
gi.“ alt maxime ſeratum & judices legit. Liv. xxiv 
b 3 tions 
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tions preſcribed to the Haleſini by C. Clau- 
dius the Prætor, and to the people of Agri- 
gentum by Scipio, one was that the Sena- 
tors ſhould be poſſeſſed of an eſtate to a cer- 
tain value x. I uſe here the authority as well 
as argument of Dr. Middleton, who cites this 
paſſage of Cicero to prove the Senatorian 
age among the Romans from what they di- 
rected to other nations. If it is good for à 
certain age, it is equally fo for a certain eſtate. 
3. Tho? we allow Aſconius miſtaken 
when he treats, as he pretends, de more ve- 
ſerum, yet his authority is good when he 
ſpeaks almoſt of his own times. If fo, his 
teſtimony is deciſive for a Senatorian cenſus 


prevailing at leaſt in the latter end of the re- 


public. A Roman citizen, ſaies he, was ſpeci- 
fied in the cenſor*s books, either by bis præno- 
men, his family name, or ſurname ; from his 
tribe or curia in which he was enrolled ; or 
from bis effects, as being a Senator or Knight v. 
Again; *Tis certain, during the time of the 
republic a cenſus was preſcribed for the Judges 


* Cic. in Verrem, ii. 49, 50. 


Y Moris autem fait, ſaies he, ut, cum aliquis eivis R . 


manus oſtendendus eſſet, fignificaretur aut a prænomine 
ſuo, aut a nomine, aut a cognomine; aut a tribu in quo 


cenſeretur, aut a curia ; aut a cenſu, ut fi erat ſenator, e- 


queſve Romanus. Aſcon, ad Cic. in Verrem, i. 8. 


by 
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by the Aurelian, Pompeian, and the Julian 
laws. Now our Aſconius tells us?, that by 
the Pompeian law, the judges were to be dif- 
ferently than heretofore nominated out of the 
three orders of Senators, Knights, and Cen- 
turions ; all of them to be of the higheſt cen- 
ſus. Sigonius thinks this judicial cenſus 
was not only diſtin&t from that of knights 
and ſenators, but higher than the loweſt li- 
mits of each, i. e. that the judicial knights were 
to be poſſeſſed of more than what was pre- 
ſcribed to the knights in general, and the 
Judicial ſenators of a larger cenſus than that 
preſcribed to the ſenators. This ſeems to 
me, with ſubmiſſion, a forced interpretation. 
Many had been the conteſts between the 
knights and ſenators for the judicial power. 
Pompey's law compromiſed the difference; 
it laid open the diſtinction of order, but with 
this reſtriction, that tho* the judges were 


x Cic. Philipp. i. 8. 

Ut ampliſſimo ex cenſu, ex centuriis aliter quam 
| ante, lecti judices, æque tamen ex illis tribus ordinibus, 
res judicarent. Aſcon. in rat contra L. Piſan. c 39. 

2 Significat ſenatores legi potuiſſe, qui octingenta 
millii poſſiderent; equites, qui quadringenta ; at judi- 
ces e ſenatorio ordine, aut I niſi qui ampliſſi no 
cenſu eſſent, id eſt, qui ſupra ſenatorium, aut equeitrem 
cenſum poſſiderent, conſtitui non licuiſſe. Sigon. de 
antiguo jure ci dium Rom: |. ii. c. xvii. 
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not to be all ſenators, they ſhould all be 
poſſeſſed of a ſenator's eſtate, ex amplifims 
cenſu lecti; which | ſhould interpret ex cenju 
ordinis ampliſimi.— But whatever was this 
judicial cenſus, Pliny aſcribes it!, jointly 
with the ſena!orian, to the effects of luxury; 
and he would hardly ſo ill diſtinguiſh times 
as to jumble two inſtitutions, which, began 
one, as we have ſeen, under the republic, 
the other, as Dr. Chapman imagines, under 
the emperors. We will apply, with this acc u- 
rate writer d, the particulars enumerated by 
Pliny to the times of affluence and of ageni- 
Ling liberty. But we need not wait for thoſe 


duys till the reign of Auguſtus. Tho! it is 
allowed, by the conqueſt of Egypt © a new 


ſund of riches flowed into his capitol, yet 
more great fortunes ſeem to have been raiſed 
before the civil war broke out, when whole 
armies were ſupported by ſingle perſons, 
than were ever afterwards, The donations 
made by that emperor prove at once the 
immenſe wealth he was poſſeſſed of, and the 
want of it in others. He ſupplied not only 


Foſteris laxitas mundi et rerum amplitudo damno 
fre, poſtquam ſenator cenſu legi creptus, judex fieri 
cenſu. Plin. N. H. xiv. preem. 

> Rom. Senate, p. 120, 121. 

e See hereafter, p. 240. 
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the legal qualifications to knights and ſena- 
tors, but even the deficiencies of the treaſury. 
We learn from the inſcription at Ancyra, 
that at four donations © only he diitriourecl 
to 250,000 men 1v hundred H. S. i.e. about 
37. 6s. 8d. a man, in all, near210,000 J. 
each time. In ſhort, He is recorded there to 
have given away above xv11 millions of 
pounds ſterling, beſides one donation which 
time has effaced. 

4. Suetonius and Dio compared together 
lead us to think a qualification was re- 
quired before the time of Auguſtus. Sue- 
ronius © ſays, ** Auguſtus ENLARGED the 


d The learned Mr. Chiſhul, under the fourth dona- 
tion is fallen into a miſtake, Tab. iii. I. 14. p. 174. 
_ «© quz mea congiaria pervenerunt ad [ſeſterti] vu miliin 
* nunquam minus quinquaginta et ducenta.” p. 19 
That is, as he underflands it, each donation amounted 
to 50,200,000 H. S. and thence concludes, that ſince 
each man received cccc H.S. 125, oco always partook 
of che donation. But mil lia quinquaginta et ducenta can 
ſignify no more than 250,000. And do not here ex- 
preſs H. S. but the number of receivers whom he 
ſearches for by implication, and ſhould be read un- 
doubtedly, ** pervenerunt ad civ;vm or bomin v MIL - 
ia“ &c. as I. 15. ©* rrecentis et viginti millibas 
** PLEBE1.” and |. 19. acceperunt id Hom x va 
** CirCiter centum et viginti.“ and again |. 21, **ea millia 
„ HOMINVM paulo plura quam dusenta fuerunt.” 

* Senatorum cenſum ampliavit, et pro octingento- 
rum millium ſumma duodecies H. S. taxavit;. ſu pple- 
vitque non habentibus, Suet. in Aug. c. 114. 
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« ſenatorian cenſus, and from eight hun- 
« dred thouſand H. S. raistD it to one 
« million two hundred thouſand H. S.“ 
Dio e, that Auguſtus fixed it firſt at four 


. © hundred thouſand H. S. in conſidera- 


te tion of the misfortunes which many fami- 
&« lies had felt by th.. civil wars; and after- 
&« wards raiſed it to a million.“ Now, ac- 
cording to Dr. Chapman's hypotheſis, the 


reſult of what is here delivered is, that the 


ſenatorian cenſus was fixed by Auguſtus firſt 
at four hundred thouſand H. S. then at 


eight hundred thouſand H. S. then a mil- 


lion, laſtly at one million two hundred 
thouſand. A ſtrange mark of inconſtancy 
in the emperor, and more ſtrange inaccu- 
racy in the hiſtorians ; the former paſſing 
over in ſilence the firſt rate; the latter, the 
ſecond, But we ſee prudence in the em- 
peror, and method in the hiſtorians, if we 
ſuppoſe that Suetonius deſcribes the ſenato- 
rian cenſus as Auguſtus found it, and as he 
left it at his death; and that Dio mentions 
the rate to which Auguſtus firſt ſunk it, and 


efterwards raiſed it, *Tis true indeed Dio 


0 Tess dor ve [Jixa poet] To Bedeuhxcy Ther pace T3 
@cw Inv divas kram, ineila x) tis Tie x) Aro paves 
ai wconyal, Dio, I, iv. P. 532. vid & P-. 540. 
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ſays nothing here of Suetonius's one million 


two hundred thouſand H. S.. But he men- 


tions the occaſion of that report elſewhere, 
telling us, That Auguſtus ſupplied ſeve- 
ral ſenators and knights with the money 


„which was wanting to their qualification, 
and to fourſcore of them gave thirty 
„ myriads of drachms” ,” the very ſum 


which in the Roman ſtyle is duodecies, or 


one million two hundred thouſand H. S. 


This munificent act of Auguſtus probably 
miſled Suetonius to think that emperor 
ultimately raiſed. the cenſus to ſo high a 
rate.. | 


I ſhall forbear all further enquiries except 
one: Whence is it, that I ſhould thus pre- 


ſume to differ from my betters? Errors in 


money accounts are daily adjuſted without of- 


fence; it would be ſtrange, if any ſhould be 
taken where we are leſs intereſted, where the 


ſums are Roman. If I have not tranſgreſ- 
ſed the decent bounds of Liberty, which is 
as neceſſary to the welfare of the literary, as 


of the political republic, I will truſt to the 
Baron's natural, I may add national huma- 


P Toi put» oAdioos T9 Tay perro Tipmpa zrmAnguon, y- 


| Gorxarla N rie g is rler: fue TUTO IThviuct. . 


Dio, lib. lv. p. 557. 
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nity to pardon me. I claim no merit, nar 
will I give any. 
Perierunt judice forme 
Pergama. 


I have produced Gronovius, Perizonius, &c. 


who have varied from the Baron in com- 
puting fractions, while he has been holding 
the balance of kingdoms, and, no leſs a phi- 
loſopher than ſtateſman, accounting for the 
ſeveral operations of the commercial, poli- 
tical, and ſocial world, on as regular prin- 


ciples as our Newton has fixed thoſe of the 


natural: Nay, what is more; has reconciled 
the diſcordancy, I had almoſt ſaid madneſs 


of Religion, to the uniformity and rectitude 
of Reafon. 


N. B. I have ſuppoſed the denarius to weigh 62 


grains troy, under the republic and the firſt 
emperors, as Mr. Greaves bas proved it 
ought to tveigb, and experience that it did 
weigh. He reduces it, and Dr. Arbuthnot 
after bim, Sc. to 7 3 d. Engliſh, taking our 
ounce at a round ſum 5s. But ſilver being 
in reality at 5 8. 3 d. per ounce, the dena- 
rius amounts to 8d. which is thus more 


eafily computed without any fraction, and 
i more exatthy the truth. 


Tag xvi. 1.9. fer eighth 7. ſeventh — 1 to 56—4 24. 
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Page 2. line 1. before RomuLvs inſert 
UT the greatneſs of Rome ſoon ap- 
| peared in its public Edifices. Works 
which * have raiſed, and til] raiſe the 
greateſt idea of its power, were formed un- 
der its kings. They began already to lay 
the foundation of that city, which was to be 
eternal. | 
See the aſtoniſhment of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus 


on the aquæducts built by Tarquin, Aat. Rom. I. iu. 
They are ſtill ſubſiſting. | 


Page 3. I. 1. before SexTvs inſert 

One cauſe of the proſperity of Rome was, 
that all her kings were great men. No 
other hiſtory preſents us with an uninter- 
rupted ſucceſſion of ſuch ſtateſmen and ſuch 
captains. 

In the infancy of ſocieties, the leading 
men in the republic form the conſtitution ; 


afterwards the conſtitution farms the leading 
men 1a the republic. 


Page 2. after l. 25 add 
It was a maxim then among the repub- 
hes of Italy, that treaties made with one 
king were not obligatory towards his. ſuc- 
3 ceſſor, 
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ceſſor. This was a ſort of law of nations b 
among them. Thus every thing which had 
been ſubmitted to by one king of Rome, 
they thought themſelves diſengaged from 
under another, and wars continually begot 
wars. 
> This appears throughout the hiſtory of the Kings 


Add to the note p. , 


Ephorus relates that Artemon the engineer inverted. 


large machines to batter the ſtrongeſt wall. Pericles 
was the fiſt who made uſe of them at the ſiege of Sa- 
mos, as Plutarch tells us in the Life of that general, 
Page 12. after l. 11 add — 
After the ſoldiers received pay, the ſe- 


nate no longer diſtributed to them the lands 


of the conquered people, upon whom other 


conditions were now impoſed; they were 


obliged, for inſtance, to pay the army a cer. 


tain quota for a time, and to ſend ſupplies. 


1 


of cloaths and corn. 
To nate page 13. add 


«They carried (ſays Cicero) proviſion for fifteen diys, | 
4 neceflaries of all ſorts, and whatever they ſhould. 


have occafion for in throwing up trenches. As to their 


arms, they were no more incumbered with them than 


with their hands. 


Page 16 after l. 10. add 
Aulus Gellius gives no very good rea- 


ſons for the cuſtom among the Romans of 


letting ſoldiers blood who had committed a 


L. X. c. 8. | 
| 4 fault; 


| 
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fault; the true reaſon is, that ſtrength be- 
ing the chief qualification of a ſoldier, this 


was the means of adding not to his weak- 


neſs, but to his diſgrace. 


Page 17. after I. 19. add 
The violence of their exerciſes, and the 
wonderful roads they built, enabled them to 
make long and ſpeedy marches. Their ſud- 
den preſence damped the ſpirics of their op- 


poſers : they ſhewed themſelves, eſpecially 


after ſome unfortunate event, at a time when 
their enemies were in that ſtate of negli- 
gence which is generally conſequent on vic- 


tory. 


Page 18. 1. 6. after Velites add 


When they underſtood the excellence of 
the Spaniſh * ſword, they quimed their own 
for it. 


4 Fragm. of Polybius cited by Suidas in mw 


| word uaxzips. 


Page 21. J. 2. after deſtroyed add 


Before the carruption of the ſtate, the ori- 
ginal revenues of it were divided among the 
ſoldiers, that is, the labourers : after it was 
corrupted, they went firſt to the rich, who 
let them out to ſlaves and artificers, from 
whom they received by way of tribute a 
part for the maintenance of the ſoldiers. 


Þ 


Page 
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Page 21. after l. 10. add. 
In the ſurvey of the people of Rome 
ſome time after the expulſion of the kings, 
and in that taken by Demetrius Phalereus 


at Athens, the number of inhabitants was 
found nearly equal ; Rome had four hun- 


dred forty thouſand, Athens four hundred 


thirty-one thouſand. But the ſurvey at 
Rome was made at the time when its eſta- 
bliſnment was come to maturity, and that of 
Athens when it was quite corrupt. We find 
that the number of citizens grown up to 
manhood, made at Rome a fourth part of 
its inhabitants, and at Athens a little leſs 
than the twentieth : the ſtrength of Rome 


therefore, to that of Athens, was at theſe 


different times almoſt as four to twenty, 
that is, it was five times larger. 
© This is the Survey mentioned by Dionyſius of Ha- 


Hcarnaſſus, lib. ix. art. 25. and which ſeems to me to 


be the ſame he ſpeaks of at the end of his fixth books, 
made fix years after the expulſion of the kings. 
t Creſicles in Athenæꝛus, lib, vi. 


Page 24. afler I, 3. add 


Tarentum, his ally, had much degene. 


rated from the inſtitution of the Lacedzmo- 
nians, her anceſtors . He might have done 
great things with the aſſiſtance of the Sam- 
nites z but they were almoſt quite deſtroyed 
by the Romans. 
| b Juſtin, lib. XI. 

webs Page 
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Page 38. begin Cap. V. thus. 

I imagine Hannibal did not abound in 
witticiſms, eſpecially in favour of Fabius 
and Marcellus againſt himſelf. I am ſorry 
to ſce Livy ſtrew his flowers on theſe enor- 
mous Coloſſus's of Antiquity : I wifh he 
had done like tlomer, who neglects embel- 
lihing them, and knew fo well how to put 
them in motion. | 

Beſides, what Hannibal is made to ſpeak 
ought to have common ſenſe : but if, on 


| hearing the defeat of his brother, he ſaid 


publicly, that it was the prelude of the ruin 


of Carthage, could any thing have a greater 


tendency to drive to deſpair a people who 
had placed their confidence in him, and to 
difcourage an army which expected ſuch 
high recompences after the war ? 1 


Page 41. J. 18. after orators add 
What is moſt extraordinary, their repub- 
lie ſubſiſted even in the midſt of anarchy ®. 
2 The magiſtrates, to pleaſe the multitude, did not 
ofen the courts of Jullice: and the dying bequeathed 
their effects to their friends, to be laid cut in featts. See 


a fragment of the xx** book of Poly bius, in the Eætract 
of Virtues and Vices. 


Page 100. after I. g. add 
See the treaty i which they made with 
the Latins after the victory at the lake of 


| Regillum : it was a principal foundation of 


| It is related by Dion. Hal. Lib. vi. c. 95. edit. Oxon. 
their 
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their power. There is not the moſt diſtant 
hint in it of any ſubjection on the part ot the 
Latins. | 

P. 113.1. 17. in the note after tribes; add 


And conſequently had very little influence in the ma- 
nagement of affairs; and this was looked upon as the 
bulwark of the republic: accordingly when Fabius “ 
again ſhut up in the four city tribes the meaner ſort of 
the people whom Ay pius Claudius had diſp-rſed among 
the others, he acquired the ſurname of Maximus, 

* See Livy, B. ix. | | 


P. 158. J. 17. for into two actions read into 


actions, and after l. 20. add 
In his Aſian expedition he ruined all. mi- 
Ntary diſcipline : he accuſtomed his men! 
42 and gave them wants which they 


never had: he firſt corrupted the ſol- 


diers, who were afterwards to corrupt their 
leaders. 


He entered Rome with an armed force, 


and taught w the Roman generals to violate 
the Aſylum of Liberty. 


ee in Catiline's confpiracy the portrait which Sal- 
Huſt draws of this army. 


n Fugatis Marii copiis, primum urbem Romam cum 


armis ingreſſus eft. Fragment of John of Antioch, in 
the Extract of Virtues and Vices. 


P. 159. after I. 18. add 


After him, ſays Cicero n, came one, who 


in an impious cauſe, and a victory ſtill 
more infamous, not only ſeized on the ef- 
Off. Lib. ii. c. 8. = 
fects 
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fects of individuals, but involved whole pro- 


vinces in the ſame calamity. 
Sylla, when he religned the diftatorſhip, 
ſeemed to deſire only to live under the pro- 
tection of his own laws: but this action, 
which ſhewed fo much moderation, was it- 
felt a confequence of his violences. He had 
ſettled forty-ſeven legions in different parts 
of Italy: Theſe men, ſays Appian, imagin- 


ing that their fortune depended on his life, 


watched for his ſafety, and were always 
ready ® to aſſiſt or revenge him. 


o We may ſee what happened after the death of 
Cæſar. 


P. 185. after J. 26. add 

A woman, to whom Antony had ſacri- 
ficed the whole world, betrayed him ; many 
captains and kings, whom he had raiſed or 
made, failed him; and, as if generoſity 
were connected with ſervitude, a company 
of gladiators remained heroically faithful to 
him. Load a man with benefits, the firſt 
idea you inſpire him with, is to find ways to 
preſerve them ; they are new intereſts which. 
you give him to defend, 8 


P. 212. after I. 27. add 5 
The ſoldiers were attached to the family 
of Cæſar, under which they enjoyed every 
advantage that a revolution would have pro- 
eured them. The time came, that the 


 gicat families of Rome were all exterminat- 


ed. 
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ed by that of Cæſar, which itſelf became ex- 
tinct in the perſon of Nero. The civil 
power, which had been continually depreſ- 
fed, was unable to balance the military; 
each army wanted to make an emperor. 
Let us here compare the times: When 
Tiberius began his reign, wherein did he 
not employ the ſenate ?? He was informed 
that the armies of Illyrium and Germany 
had mutinied : He granted fome of their de- 
mands, and maintained, that it belonged to 
the 1 ſenate to judge of the reſt. He ſent to 
them deputies of that body. Fhoſe who 
have ceaſed to fear the power, may ſtil] re- 
ſpe the authority. When it had been re- 
preſented to the ſoldiers, that in a Roman 
army the children of the emperors, and the 
deputies of the ſenate, ran the riſk. of their 
lives, they might relent; and even proceed 
ſo far as to puniſh * themielves : But when 
the ſenate was entirely depreſſed, its exam - 
ple moved no one. In vain did : Otho ha- 
rangue his ſoldiers, to talk to them of the 
dignity of the ſenate : in vain did * Vitellius 
ſend the principal ſenators to make his peace 
with Veſpaſian: They did not, for one mo- 


p Tacitus Annal. Lib. i. | 
4 Cxtera ſenatui ſervanda. Ibid. | 

r See the oration of Germanicus. Ibid. 

\ Gaudebat cædibus miles, quaſi ſemet abſolveret : 
Tacitus, idid. The privileges which had been ex- 
torted, were afterwards revoked. Tacitus, ibid. | 

Tacitus, Lib. z. » Idem. Lib. ik. 
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ment, pay to the orders of the ſtate that re- 
ſpect which they had fo long loſt. The 
armies looked on theſe deputies as the molt 
abject ſlaves of a maſter whom they had al- | 
ready rejected. 5 | 

It was an ancient cuſtom at Rome, for | 
thoſe who obtained a triumph, to diſtribute _ 
{ome money to each ſoldier: it was not 
much. In the time of the civil wars theſe | 
gratuities were augmented 7. Formerly they | 


were mace with the money taken from the 
enemy; in theſe unhappy times, they gave 
that of the citizens, and the ſoldiers would 

| have a ſhare where there was no booty: 
Theſe diſt ributions had taken place only after 
a war; Nero made them in a time of peace: 
the ſoldiers were uſed to them, and they 
raged againſt Galba, who boldly told them, 
that he knew to chooſe, but not to buy 
them. £25 


k See in Livy the ſums diſtributed in the ſeveral tri- 
umphs. It was the humGar of the generals to carry a 
great deal of money into the public treaſury, and give 
t little to the ſoldiers. 

| Paulus Amilius, at a time when the greatneſs of 
the conqueſts had occaſioned theſe liberalities to be aug - 
mented, gave only one hundred denary to each private 
man; but Cæſar gave two thouſand, and his example 

| was followed by Antony and Octavius, by Brutus and 


Caflius, See Dio and Appian, 
: P. 233. after l. 6. add ; 
| We no longer ſee any of thoſe ſwarms of 
Barbarians which the North formerly ſent 
ST. 2 out. 
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out. The violences of the Romans had 
made the people of the South retire into the 


North :while the force which confined them, 


ſubſiſted, they remained there: when it was 
weakened, they diſperſed themfelves into all 


parts The fame thing happened ſome 


ages after. The conqueſts and tyrannies of 
Charlemagne had again forced the nations 


of the South into the North : as ſoon as this 


empire was weakened, they poured a ſecor d 
time from the North into the South. And 
if at preſent a prince made the ſame ravages 
in Europe, the nations driven into the North, 
with their backs to the limits of the uni- 
verſe, would maintain their ground, till the 
moment they ſhould overrun and conquer 
Europe a third time. Ty 

This may ſerve for an anſwer to the famous queſtion, 


Why the North i is no longer ſo populous as formerly? 


P. 244. after I. 2. add 


The ſhortneſs of the reigns, the divers 
political parties, the different religions, the 


particular ſes of thoſe religions, have oc- 


caſioned the characters of the empr:rors to 
come down to us extremely dishgurcd ; of 
which take only two examples: that Alex- 
ander, who is ſuch a coward in Herodian, 


appears full of courage in Il ampridiusz 
Gratian, ſo much extolled by the — 
Philoſtorgius compares to Nero. 
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REFLECTIONS 


On the Cauſes of the » 

Grandeur and Declenſion 
Of the Romans. 
CHAPTER I. 


1. The Infancy of Rome. 2. The Wars it 
fſuſtain d. 


E muſt not form to ourſelves 
XX / an idea of the city of Rome, in 
its infancy, from the cities which 


exiſt at this time, unleſs we 


have in view thoſe of the Crim Tartars, 


built for the ſtowing and ſecuring of plun- 
der, cattle, fruits, and other produce of 
the country. The antient names of the 
chief places in Rome, are all relative to this 
uſe. * 7" * 

The city was even without ſtreets, un- 
leſs we will give this name to the continu- 
ation of roads which center in it. The 
houſes were ſtraggling, built after an irre- 
gular manner, and very ſmall; for the in- 


habitants being always either at their work, 
or in the public ſquare, were very ſeldom 


at home. 
[* Does the author mean Forum boarium, olitori- 


B 


um, &c.] | 
3 RKRonvurvus, 
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Ii — RomvuLvus, and his ſucceſſors, were en- | 
[ gag d in almoſt perpetual wars with their ing 
| neighbours, to encreaſe the number of their a fl 

citizens, their women, and their territo- fro 
ries. They us d to return to the city, load- for 
ed with the ſpoils of conquer'd nations; ſen! 


and theſe ſpoils, which conſiſted of wheat- ac 
ſheaves and flocks, us'd to fill them with red. 


the greateſt joy. Such is the origin of tri- reſo 
umphs, to which that city, afterwards, 4 
chiefly ow'd its grandeur. 


The ſtrength of the Romans was greatly 
increas'd by their union with the Sabines, 
a ſtubborn, warlike people, reſembling the 
Lacedæmonians from whom they ſprung. 
Romulus * copied the form of their ſhields, 
which were large, and us'd them ever after- 
wards inſtead of the ſmall buckler of Argos: 
And *tis to be obſerv'd, that the circum- 
ſtance which chiefly raiſed the Romans to the 
ſovereignty of the world, was, their laying 
aſide their own cuſtoms as ſoon as they met 
with better among the people they con- 
quer'd ; and *tis well known that they fought 
ſucceſſively againſt all nations. 

The reign of Numa, being long and 
pacific, was very well adapted to leave the 
Romans in their humble condition ; and had 
their territory in that age been leſs confin'd, 
and their power greater, tis probable their 
fortune would have been fix'd for ever. 


2 Plutarch's life of Romulus. 


[ 


SEXTVUS 


with their m 
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SexTvs the ſon of Tarquin, by violat- 
ing the chaſtity of LuckzT1A, took ſuch 
a ſtep as has ſeldom failed to drive tyrants 


from the cities over which they preſided ; 


for when once a people are made ſtrongly 
ſenſible, by the commiſſion of ſo enormous 


a crime, of the ſlavery to which they are 
reduc'd, they immediately form a deſperate 


reſolution. 

A people may ſuffer, without murmur- 
ing, the impoſing of new tributes, ſince they 
are not certain but that ſome advantage 
may accrue to themſelves, from the diſpo- 
ſal of the monies ſo levied: But when an 
inſult is put upon them, they are affected 

* only; and this they 
aggravate, by fixing to it the idea of all 
the calamities which can poſſible happen. 

It muſt however be confeſs'd, that the 
death of Lucretia, did no more than occa- 


ſion, accidentally, the revolution which 


happen'd ; for a haughty, enterprizing 
bold people, confin'd Aal — = 
neceſſarily either ſhake off the yoke, or ſof- 
ten the aſperity of their manners. 

From the ſituation of things at that time, 


this was the reſult ; either that Rome ſhould 


change the form of its government, or con- 
tinue for ever a ſmall, poor monarchy. 
*Modern hiſtory furniſhes us with a very 
remarkable example of what happen*d at 
that time in Rome; for as men have been 
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ſenſible of the ſame Paſſions in all ages, the 
occaſions which give riſe to great revolu- 
tions, are various, but the cauſes are for 
ever the ſame. 
As HENRY VII of England increas d the 
wer of the commons, merely to humble 
the nobility ; ſo Szrvius TuLLIivs enlarg- Fi 


ed the privileges of the people, in order © 
to depreſs the ſenate ; but the people grow- ſo 
ing afterwards bolder, ruin'd each of the th 
monarchies under which they liv'd. th 
No flattering colours have been employ d, ic 
in the picture which is left us of Tarquin; m 
his name has not eſcap'd any of the ora- w 
tors who declaim'd againſt tyranny; but qe 
his conduct before his calamities, which *tis ef 
evident he foreſaw ; his gentleneſs and hu- on 
manity towards the conquer d, his benefi- l 
cence to the ſoldiers, the arts by which he pe 
engaged ſuch numbers to endeavour at his to 


. preſervation, the edifices he rais'd for the 
public uſe, his courage in the field, the 
conſtancy and patience with which he bore 

his misfortunes, a twenty years war he ei- 
ther carried on, or caus'd to be carried on 
againſt the Romans, tho? depriv'd of his 
kingdom, and very poor; theſe things, 
and the reſources he perpetually found, 


prove manifeſtly, that he was no contempt- ly 
1ble perſon. be 
The rank or place which poſterity be- th 
ſtows, is ſubject, as all others are, to the th 


whim ' 


the ſpoils. 
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whim and caprice of fortune : Woe to the 
reputation of that monarch who is oppreſ- 
ſed by a party which after becomes the pre- 
vailing one; or who has endeavour'd to de- 
ſtroy a prepoſſeſſion that ſurvives him. 

The Romans, after having baniſh'd their 
kings, appointed conſuls annually, a cir- 


cumſtance which con gted to raiſe them to 


ſo exalted a pitch. In WElhves of all princes 
there are certain periods of ambition, and 
theſe are afterwards ſucceeded by other paſ- 
ſions, and even by indolence ; but the com- 


monwealth being govern'd by magiſtrates 


who were Changed every year, and who en- 
deavour'd to ſignalize themſelves in their 
employment, in the view of obtaining new 
ones, ambition had not a moment to loſc. 
Hence it was that theſe magiſtrates were ever 
perſuading the ſenate to itir up the people 
to war, and pointed out to them new ene- 
mies every day. 

This body the ſenate) was inelin'd 


enough to. do this of their own accord; for, 


being quite tir'd of the complaints and de- 


mands of the people, they cn.icavour'd to 


remove the occaſion of their d1:quiet, and 

to employ them in foreign wars. > 
Now the common people were general- 

ly pleas'd with war, becauſe a method had 


been found to make it beneficial to them, by 


the judicious diſtribu 


tion that was made of 
B 3 Rome 
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Rome being a city in which neither trace 
nor arts flouriſhed, the ſeveral individuals 
had no other way of entiching themſelves, 
but by rapine, 
An order and diſcipline was therefore 


eſtabliſhed in the way and manner of pillag- 


ing”, and this was pretty near the ſame with 
that now practiſed among the inhabitants of 
Leſſer Tartary. 

The plunder was laid together, and af- 
terwards diſtributed among the ſoldiers; 
not even the minuteſt article was loſt, be- 
cauſe every man, before he ſet out, ſwore 
not to embezzle any thing ; beſides that the 
Romans were, of all nations, the moſt re- 
ligious obſervers of oaths, theſe being con- 
fider'd as the ſine ws of their military diſci- 
pline. | | 

In fine; thoſe citizens who ſtaid at home, 
ſhar'd alſo in the fruits of the victory; for 
part of the conquer'd lands was confiſcated, 
and this was ſubdivided into two portions, 
one of which was ſold for the benefit of the 


public, and the other divided by the com- 
monwtalth, among ſuch citizens as were 


but in poor circumſtances, upon condition 


of their paying a ſmall acknowledgment. 


As the conſuls had no other way of ob- 
taining the honour of a triumph, than by 


a conqueſt or a victory, this made them ruſh 


into the field with unparallel'd impetuoſity; 
d See Polybius, Book x. | 
they 
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they march'd directly to the enemy, when 
force immediately decided the conteſt. 
Rome was therefore engag'd in an eternal, 
and ever-obſtinate war : Now, a nation 
that is always © at war, and that too from 
the very frame and effence of its govern- 
ment, mult neceſſarily be deſtroy*d, or ſub- 
due all other nations; for, theſe being fome- 
times at war, and at other times in peace, 
could never be ſo able to invade others, nor 
ſo well prepared to defend themſelves. 
By this means the Romans attain'd a per- 
fect knowledge in the military arts: In 
tranſient wars moſt of the examples are loſt 
peace ſuggeſts different ideas, and we forget 
not only our faults but even our virtues. 
Another conſequence of the maxim of 


_ waging perpetual war, was, that the Ro- 


mans never concluded a peace but when they 
were victorious; and indeed, to what pur- 
poſe would it be to make an ignominious 
peace with one nation, and afterwards go 
and invade another ? 

In this view, their pretenſions roſe al- 
ways in proportion to their defeat; by this 
they ſurpriz d the conqueror:, and laid 
themſelves under a greater neceſſity of con- 


quering. 


© The Romans conſidered foreigners as enemies : 


Hoſtis, according to Varro De lingua Lat. lib. iv. fig- 


nified at firſt a foreigner who liv'd according to his 
own laws. OY 


By Being 
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Ring for ever obnoxious to the moſt ſe⸗ 
vere vengeance; preſcverance and valour 
became neceſſary virtues: And thefe could 
not be diſtinguiſh'd, among them, from 
ſelf. love, from the love of onc's family, 
ot one's country, and whatever is deareſt 
among men. 

The ſame had happen*d to Italy, which 
befel America in late ages; the natives of 
the former, quite helpleſs and difpers'd up 
and down, having reſign'd their habitations 
to new comers, it was afterwards peopled 
by three different nations, the Tuſcans *, 


the Gauls, and the Greeks. The Gauls had 


no manner of relation or affinity either with 
the Greeks or Tuſcans; the latter form'd 
a ſociety which had its peculiar language, 


3 and morals; and the Grecian colo- 


nies, who deſcended from different nations 


that were often at variance, had pretty ſe- 
parate intereſts. 
The world in that age was not like the 


world in ours: Voyages, conqueſt, traffick ; 


the eſtabliſhment of mighty ſtates z the in- 
vention of poſt-offices, of the ſea-compaſs, 
and of printing; theſe, with a certain ge- 
neral polity, have made correſpondence 
much eaſier, and given riſe, among us, to 
an art, call'd by the name of Politicks : 


4 "Tis not known whether they were origi 2 


that country, or only a colony; but Dion. 
ſeus is of the former 2 1 


Every 
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Every man fees at one glance whatever is 
tranſacted in the whole univerſe ; and if a 
people diſcover but ever ſo little ambition, 
all the nations round them are immediately 


terrified. 


The people of Italy had none of thoſe 
engines which were employ'd in ſieges: 
And further, as the ſoldiers were not al- 
low'd any ſtipend, there was no poſſibility 
of keeping them long before a town or for- 
treſs: Hence it was, that few of their wars 
were deciſive : Theſe fought from no other 
motive, but merely to plunder the enemy's 
camp or his lands; after which, both the 


conqueror and the conquered march'd back 
do their reſpeCtive cities. This circumſtance 


gave riſe to the ſtrong Yeſiſtance which the 
people of Italy made, and at the ſame time 
to the inflexible reſolution the Romans 
formed to ſubdue them ; this favoured the 
latter with victories, which no way deprav'd 
their morals, and left them in their original 
poverty. 
Had the Romans made a rapid conqueſt 


of the neighbouring cities, they would have 


been in a declining condition at the arrival 
of Pyrrhus, of the Gauls, and of Hannibal ; 
and, by a fate common to moſt governments 
in the world, they would have made too 
D. Halicarnaſſ. declares ſo expreſly, lib. ix. and 
this ap by hiſtory : They us'd to attempt the ſca- 
lado of cities with ladders. +, , v)2 
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quick a tranſition from poverty to riches, 
and from riches to depravity. 

But Rome, for ever ſtruggling, and ever 
meeting with obſtacles, made other nations 
_ tremble at its power, and at the ſame time 
was unable to extend it; and exerciſed in a 
very narrow compaſs of ground, a train of 


virtues that were to prove of the moſt fatal 


conſcquence to the univerſe. 

All the people of Italy were not equally 
warlike: Thoſe who inhabited the eaſtern 
part, as the Tarentines and the Capuans; all 


the cities of Campania, and of Græcia Ma- 


Jor, were quite immers'd in indolence and in 
pleaſures ; but the Latins, the Hernici, the 
Sabines, the Aqui, and the Volſcians were 
paſſionately fond of war: Theſe nations lay 
round Rome; the reſiſtance they made to 


that city was incredible, and they ſurpais'd 


them in ſtubborneſs and inflexibility. 

The Latin cities ſprung from Alban co- 
lonies, which were founded by LATIxus 
SyLvivs : Beſides their common extraction 
with the Romans, there were ſeveral rites 
and ceremonies common to both; and SE - 
vivs TuLLivs had © engag'd them to build 
a temple in Rome, to ſerve as the center 
of union of the two nations. Loſing a bat- 
tle near the lake Regillus, they were ſub- 

f As appears from the treatiſe entitled Orige Gentis 
Romane, aſcribed to Aurelius Victor, 
s D. Falicarnaſſ. 


jected 
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jected to an alliance, and forc'd to aſſociate 
in the“ wars which the Romans wag'd. 

*T was manifeſtly ſeen, during the ſhort 
time that the tyranny of the decemvirs laſt- 
ed, how much the aggrandizing of Rome 
depended on its liberty. The government 
ſeem'd to have loſt the ſoul which animat- 
ed even to the minuteſt part of it. 

There remain'd at that time but two 
ſorts of people in the city, thoſe who ſub- 
mitted to ſlavery, and thoſe who, for their 
own private intereſt, endeavour'd to enſlave 
the reſt. The ſenators withdrew from Rome 
as from a foreign city; and the neighbour- 
ing nations did not meet with the leaſt re- 
ſiſtance from any quarter. 

The ſenate having found means to give 
the ſoldiers a regular ſtipend, the ſiege of 
Veil was undertaken, which laſted ten years. 


But now a new art, and a new ſyſtem of 


war, were ſeen to ariſe among the Romans; 
their ſucceſſes were more ſignal and conſpi- 
cuous; they made a better advantage of 
their victories ; their conqueſts were great- 
er, they ſent out more colonies; in fine, 
the taking of Veii prov'd a kind of revolu- 


tion. 


b See in D. Halicarnaſſ. lib. vi. one of the treaties 
concluded with this people. 

| Theſe Decemviri, upon pretence of giving written 
laws to the people, ſeiz'd upon the government. See 
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But all this did not leſſen their toils : If, 


on one ſide, they attack'd with greater vi- 


gour the Tuſcans, the Aqui, and the Vol- 
ſcians ; for this very reaſon they were aban- 
don'd by the Latins and the Hernici their 
allies, who were arm'd after the ſame man- 
ner, and obſerv'd the ſame diſcipline with 
themſelves; this engag*d the Tuſcans to 
form new alliances; and prompted the Sam- 
nites, the moſt martial people of all Italy, 
to involve them in a furious war. 


Ihe taking of Rome by the Gauls did no 


way leſſen its ſtrength-; almoſt the whole 
army, which was diſpers'd rather than over- 
come, withdrew to Veii; the people ſhel- 
ter'd themſelves in the adjacent cities; and 
the. burning of Rome was no more than the 
ſetting fire to a few cottages of ſhepherds. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Of the Science of War as practiſed by the 
RO M AN S. 


tirely to war, and conſider'd it as the 


only ſcience, they therefore bent all thẽir 


thoughts, and the genius with which they 


were inform'd, to the improvement of it: 


Doubtleſs a god, fays * Vegetius, inſpired 
them with the idea of the legion. 
L. ü cap. 1. | 

TE They 


S the Romans devoted themſelves en- 


| 
| 
| 
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| They judged that it would be neceſſary 


to arm the ſoldiers who compos'd the le- 
gion with weapons, whether offenſive or 
defenſive, of a ſtronger and heavier kind 
than thoſe of any other nation. 

But as ſome things muſt be done in war, 
which a heavy body is not able to execute, 
the Romans would have the legion include 
within it ſelf a band of light forces, which 
might iſſue from it in order to provoke the 


enemy to battle, or draw back into it in 


caſe of neceſſity ; they alſo would have this 
legion ſtrengthen'd with cavalry, with arches, 
and lingers, to purſue thoſe who fled, 


and compleat the victory; that it ſhould 


be defended by military engines of every 
kind, which it drew after it; that eve 
evening this body ſhould entrench itſelf, 
and be, as Vegetius © obſerves, a kind of 
ſtrong-hold. 1 
But that the Roman ſoldiers might be able 
to carry heavier arms than other men, it 
was neceſſary they ſhould become more than 
men; and this they became by perpetual 
labour which increas'd their vigour, and by 


excrciſes that gave them an activity, which 


d See in Polybius, and in Joſephus, De bello Judaico, 
lib. it. a deſcription of the arms of the Roman ſoldiers. 
There is but little difference, ſays the latter, between 
2a Roman ſoldier and a loaded horſe, - ,* 

Lad. tt. ap. 25. | 
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is no more than a juſt diſtribution of the 
ſtrength we are invigorated with. 


*T'is obſerv'd in this age, that the im- 


moderate labour which ſoldiers are oblig'd 
to undergo, deſtroys our armies; and yet 


*twas by incredible labour that the Romans 


preſetv'd themſelves. The reaſon I take 


to be this; their roils were continual and 


uninterrupted, whereas our ſoldiers are ever 
ſhifting from the extremes of labour to the 
extremes of idleneſs, than which nothing 
can poſſibly be more deſtructive. 

I muſt here take notice of what authors 
relate concerning the training up of the 


Roman ſoldiery. They were inur'd to the 


military pace, that is, to walk twenty miles, 
and ſometimes four and twenty, in five 
hours. During theſe marches, they carried 
burthens of threeſcore pound weight ; they 
habituated themſelves to running and lcay 


ing, arm'd cap- a- pee; in their exerciſes 


4 Particularly the throwing up of the ground. 


e See in Vegetius lib. i and in Livy, lib. xxvi. 


the exerciſes which Scipio Africanus made the ſoldiers 
perform after the taking of Carthago Nova. Marius 
us'd to go every day to the Campus Martius, even in 


his extreme old age. "Twas cuſtomary for Pompey, 


when <5: years of age, to arm himſelf cap-a-pee, and 
engage in ſingle combate with the Roman youths. He 
us d to exerciſe himſelf in riding, when he would run 
with the iwifteſt career, and hurl the javelin. Plutarck 
in the lives of Marius and Pompey. . 
i Vegetius lib. i. 


they 
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they made uſe of ſwords, javelins and ar- 
rows, double the weight of common wea- 
pons ; and theſe exerciſes were carried on 
without intermiſſion. 


The camp was not the only military 


ſchool; there being, in Rome, a place in 
which the citizens us'd to perform exerciſcs 
('twas the Campus Martius): After their 
fatigues * they plung*d into the T'yber, to 
accuſtom themſelves to ſwimming, and 
cleanſe away the duſt and ſwear. 

Whenever the Romans thoughg them- 
ſeives expos'd to any danger, or were de- 
firous of repairing ſome loſs, *twas a con- 
ſtant practice among them to invigorate and 
give new life to their military diſcipline. 
Are they engag'd in a war with the Latins, 
a people no leſs martial than themſelves ? 
Manr1vs reflects upon the beſt methods of 
ſtrengthening the command in the field, and 
puts to death his own fon, for conquering 
without his orders. Are they defeated be- 
fore Numantia? Scipio AEmiL1Aanvs im- 
mediately removes the ſeveral blandiſhments, 
which had enervated them. Have the Ro- 
man legions paſt under the yoke at Numi- 
dia? METELLvus wipes away their ignomi- 


ny, the inſtant he has oblig'd them to re- 


ſume their ancient inſtitutions. MAR Ius, 

that he may be enabled to vanquiſh the Cim- 

bri and the Teutones, begins by diverting the 
5 Idem ibid. | 


courſe 
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courſe of ® rivers; and SYLLa employs in 
ſuch hard labour, his ſoldiers, who were 
terrified at the war which was carrying on 
againſt Mithridates, that they ſue for battle, 
to put an end to their hardſhips. 


PuBLivs Nasica made the Romans 


build a fleet of ſhips, at a time when they 
had no occaſion for ſuch a force: Theſe 
people dreaded . idleneſs more than an 


enemy. 


In the battles fought in our age, every 
ſingle ſoldier has very little ſecurity and 
confidence except in the multitude; but 
among the Romans, every individual, more 
robuſt and of greater experience in war, as 
well as more inur'd to the fatigues of it, 
than his enemy, relied upon himſelf only. 
He was naturally endued with courage, or 
in other words, with that virtue which a 
ſenſibility of our own ſtrength inſpires. 


Theſe men thus inur'd were generally 


healthy and vigorous: We don't find by 
hiſtorians, that the Roman armies, which 
wag*d war in ſo great a variety of climates, 
fell often a prey to diſeaſes; whereas in the 
preſent age we daily fee armies, without 
once engaging, periſh and melt away, if I 
may uſe the expreſſion, in a ſingle campain. 
Deſertions are very frequent among us for 
this reaſon, becauſe the ſoldiers are the 
dregs of every nation, and not one of them 

b Frontin. Stratagem. lib. i, cap, 11. 


poſſeſſes, 


» 898 
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poſſeſſes, or thinks himſelf poſſeſs'd of, a 


certain advantage which gives him a ſupe- 
riority over his comrades. But among the 


Romans they were leſs frequent; it being 


ſcarce poſſible that ſoldiers, rais'd from 
among a people naturally ſo haughty and im- 


perious, and ſo ſure of commanding over 
others, ſhould demean themſelves to ſuch a 


degree, as to ceaſe to be Romans. 
As their armies were not great, they were 
ealily ſubſiſted: The commander had a 
better opportunity of knowing the ſeveral 
individuals; and could more eaſily perceive 


the various faults and miſdemeanours com- _ . 


mitted by the ſoldiery. 

As no troops in the world were, in any 
age, ſo well diſciplin'd, *twas hardly poſ- 
ſible that in a battle, how unfortunate ſo- 
ever, but ſome Romans muſt rally in one 


f 


part gr other of it; or on the other fide, 


but that the enemy mult be defeatcd in ſome 
part of the field: And, indeed, we find 


every where in hiſtory, that whenever the 


Romans happen'd to be overpower'd at the 
beginning, either by numbers, or the 
fierceneſs of the onſet, they at laſt wreſted 
the lawrel out of the enemy's hand. 
Their chief care was to examine, in what 


particular their enemies had an advantage 
over them, and when this was found, they 


immediately rectified it. The cutting [words 


of 


„ 


3 
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of the Gauls, and the elephants of Pyrrhus 
intimidated them but once. They ſtrength- 
en'd their cavalry, * firſt, by taking the 
bridles from the horſes ; that their impetu- 


_  ofity might be boundleſs, and afterwards by 
intermixing them with Velites ' ; They 


baffled all the art of the moſt experienc'd 
pilots, by the invention of an engine which 
is deſcrib'd by Polybius. In fine, as Joſephus 
obſerves , war was a ſubject of meditation 
to the Romans, and peace an exerciſe. 

If any nation boaſted, either from nature 
or its inſtitution, any peculiar advantage, 
the Romans immediately made uſe of it : 
They employ'd their utmoſt endeavours to 
procure horfes from Numidia, bowmen 
from Crete, lingers from the Baleares, and 
ſhips from the Rhodians. 


i The Romans us'd to preſent their javelins, when 


the Gauls ſtruck at them with their ſwords, and by 


that means blunted them. 


k At the time that they warr'd againſt the leſſer na- 


tions of Italy, their horſe was ſuperior to that of their 
enemies, and for this reaſon, the cavalry were com- 
pos'd of none but the ableſt bodied men, and the moſt 
conſiderable among the citizens, each of whom had a 
horſe maintain'd at the publick expence. When they 
alighted, no infantry was more formidable, and they 
very often turn'd the ſcale of victory. 

| Theſe were young men lightly arm'd, and the 
moſt nimble of all the legion. Ar the leaſt fignal that 
was given, they wou d either leap behind a horſeman, 


or fight on foot. Valerius Maximus, lib. ii. Livy, 


lib. xxvi | 
= De Bello Judaico, lib. ii. 
To 
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To conclude, no nation in the world 
ever prepai*d for war with ſo much wiſdom, 
and carried it on with ſo much intrepidity. 
CHAPTER Il. 


The Methods by which the Romans rats*'d 
themſcives to Empire. 


A the people of. Europe, in this age, 


have very near the ſame arts, the 


lame arms, the ſame diſcipline, and the 


ſame manner of making war; the prodi- 
gious fortune to which the Romans attain'd, 
ſeems incredible to us. Beſides, power is 
at this time divided ſo diſproportionably, 
that *tis not poſſible for a petty ſtate to raiſe 
itſelf, merely by its own ſtrength, from 
the low condition in which providence has 


plac'd it. 


This merits ſome reflections, otherwiſe 


ve might behold ſeveral events without be- 


ing able to account for them; and for want 


of having a perfect idea of the different ſi- 


tuation of things, we ſhould believe, in 
peruſing antient hiſtory, that we view a ſett 
of men different from ourſelves. 

Experience has ſhewn perpetually, that 


an European prince who has a million of 


ſubjects, cannot, without deſtroying him- 
ſelt, keep up and maintain above ten _ 
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ſand ſoldiers; conſequently, great nations 
only are poſſeſs'd of armies. 

But the caſe was different antiently with 
regard to commonwealths : For this pro- 
portion between the ſoldiers and the reſt of 
the people, 'which is now as one to an hun- 
dred, might, in thoſe times, be, pretty 
near, as one is to eight. 

The founders of antient commonwealths 
had made an equal diſtribution of the lands: 

This circumſtance alone rais'd a nation to 
power; that is to ſay, made it a well regu- 
lated ſociety: This alſo gave ſtrength to 
irs armies; it being equally the intereſt (and 
this too was very great) of every indivi- 
dual, to exert himſelf in defence of his 
country. 

When laws were not executed in their 
full rigour, affairs returned back to the ſame 


point in which we now ſee them: The ava- 


rice of ſome particular perſons, and the la- 
viſh profuſeneſs of others, occaſion'd the 
lands to become the property of a fe; im- 
mediately arts were introduc'd to ſupply the 
reci wants of the rich and poor; by 
which means there were but very few ſol- 
diers or citizens ſeen ; for the revenues of 
the lands that had before been employ*d to 
ſupport the latter, were now beſtow'd whol- 
ly on ſlaves and artificers, who adminiſtred 
to the luxury of the new proprietors ; for 
otherwiſe the government, which, how li- 
| centious 


— 
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centious ſoever it be, muſt exiſt, would 
have been deſtroy'd # And *cwas impoſſible 
that people of this caſt ſhould be good ſol- 
_ diers, they being cowardly and abject; al- 
| ready corrupted by the luxury of cities, and 
often by the very art they profels'd; not 
to mention, that as they could not properly 
call any country their own, and reap'd the 
fruits of their induſtry in every clime, they 


had very little either to loſe or keep 


* Agis and Cleomenes obſerving, that in- | 
ſtead of thirty thouſand citizens, (for ſo | 
many were at Sparta in Lycurgus's time) | 
there were but ſeven hurdred, ſcarce a hun- 
dred of whom were poſſeſs'd of lands; and 
that all the reſt were no more than a cow- 
ardly populace; they undertook to revive 
the laws enacted on this occaſion; and from 
that period Lacedzmonia recover d its for- 
mer power, and again became formidable 
to all the Greeks. 

*T was the equal diſtribution of lands 
that at firſt enabled Rome to ſoar above its 
humble condition ; and this the Romans were 
ſtrongly ſenſible of in their corrupted ſtate. 

i This commonwealth was confin'd to nar- 
| row bounds, when the Latins, having re- 
fus'd to ſuccour them with the troops which 


= 
We * 


a See Plutarch's life of Cleomenes. 
had 
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had been ſtipulated, ten legions were pre- 
ſently rais'd in the city only : Scarce at this 
time, ſays Livy, Rome, whom the whole 
univerſe is not able to contain, ' could levy 
ſuch a force, were an enemy to appear ſud- 
denly under its walls; a ſure indication that 
we have not riſen in power, and have only 
increas'd the luxury and wealth which in- 
commode us. 

Tell me, would TIBERIUs Gr accnvs 
ſay to the nobles, Which is the moſt va- 
luable character, that of a citizen or of a 
perpetual ſlave? Who is moſt uſeful, a ſol- 
dier, or a man entirely unfit for war? Will 
you, merely for the ſake of enjoying a few 
more acres of land than the reſt of the citi- 
Zens, quite lay aſide the hopes of conquer- 
ing the reſt of the world, or be expos'd to 
ſee yourſelves diſpoſſeſs'd by the enemy, of 

thoſe very lands which you refuſe us ? 


CHAPTER IV. 


1. Of the Gauls. 2. Of Pyrrhus. 3. Par- 
allel between Carthage and Rome. 4. The 
War of Hannibal. | 


1 E Romans were engag'd in ſeveral 
wars againſt the Gauls : A thirſt of 


> Livy 1 Decad. L. vii. This was ſome time after 
the taking of Rome, under the conſulſhip of L. Furius 
Camillus, and App. Claudius Craſſus. 
© Appian, 


glory, 
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glory, a contempt of death, and an inflex- 
ible reſolution of conquering, were equal in 
both nations, but the weapons they us'd 
were different; the bucklers of the latter 
were ſmall, and their ſwords unfit for exe- 
cution ; and indeed, the Gauls were cut to 
pieces by the Romans, much after the ſame 
manner as the Mexicans, in theſe latter 
ages, by the Spaniards; and a ſurprizing 
circumſtance is, that tho* theſe people were 
combating perpetually with the Romans, 
they yet ſuffer*d themſelves to be deſtroy'd 
one after another, without their ever being 

ſenſible of, enquiring after, or obviating 

the cauſe of their calamities. 

PrxxRus invaded the Romans at a time 
when they were ſtrong enough to oppoſe 
the power of his arms, and to be taught by 
the victories he obtain'd over them: From 
him they learnt to entrench themſelves, as 
alſo the choice and proper diſpoſition of a 
camp: He accuſtom'd them to elephants, 
and prepar d them for mightier wars. 

The grandeur of Pyrrhus was confin'd 
merely to his perſonal qualities. Plutarch 
informs us, that he was oblig'd to begin 
the war of Macedonia, from his inability to 
maintain any longer the ſix thouſand foot, 
and five hundred horſe in his ſervice. This 
prince, ſovereign of a ſmall country which 
has never made the leaſt figure fince his 

4 In his life of Pyrrhus. 
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time, was a military rambler, who was con- 
tinually forming new enterpriſes, becauſe 
he could not ſubſiſt but by enterprizing. 


As the CARTHAGINIANS grew wealthy 
ſooner than the Romans, ſo they were ſoon- 


er corrupted : Thus whilſt at Rome, public 
employments were made the reward of vir- 
tue only, and no other emolument accrued 
from them than honour, and a preference 
in toils; at Carthage, the ſeveral advan- 
tages which the public can beſtow on par- 
ticular perſons were venal, and every ſer- 
vice done by ſuch perſons was there paid by 
the public. | | 

A monarchy is not dragg'd nearer to the 
brink- of ruin by the tyranny of a prince, 
than a commonwealth by a lukewarmneſs 
and indifference for the general good. The 
advantage of a free ſtate is, that the re- 

venues are employ'd in it to the beſt pur- 
poſes, but where does not the reverſe of 
this happen ! The advantage of a free ſtate 
is, that it admits of no favourites; but when 
the contrary is ſeen, and inſtead of the friends 
and relations of a prince, great fortunes are 
amaſs'd for the friends and relations of all 
perſons who have any ſhare in the govern- 


ment; in this caſe an univerſal ruin muſt. 


enſue ; the laws are then eluded more dan- 
gerouſly, than they are infring'd by a ſove- 
reign prince, who being always the greateſt 


I Citizen 
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citizen in the ſtate, is moſt concern'd to la- 
bour at its preſervation. 
By the conſtant practice of ancient cu- 
ſtoms and manners, and a peculiar uſe that 
was made of poverty, the fortunes of all 
the people in Rome were very near upon a 
level; but in Carthage, ſome particular 


| perſons boaſted the wealth of kings. 


The two prevailing factions in Carthage 
were fo divided, that the one was always 
for peace, and the other always for war ; 
by which means it was impoſſible for that 
city, either to enjoy the one, or engage in 
the other to advantage. 3 
In Rome, war immediately united the 


| ſeveral intereſts, but in Carthage it divided 


them ſtill more. 


b Hannibal's peſence put an end to all the feuds and 
diviſions which till then prevail'd among the Romans; 


but the preſence of Scipio irritated thoſe which alrea- 


dy ſubſiſted among the Carthaginians, and ſhackled, 
as it were, the ſtrength of the city ; for the common 
people now grew 0 ent of the generals, the ſenate, 


and the great men; and this made the people more fu- 


rious. Appian has given us the hiſtory of this war, 
carried on by the firſt Scipio. 

(Polybius tells us, that there was this inconveniency 
at Carthage in the ſecond Punic war, that the ſenate 
had loſt almoſt all their authority. We are informed 
by Livy, that when Hannibal returned to Carthage, 


he found that the magiſtrates and the principal citiſens 


had abuſed their power, and converted the public re- 
venues to their own emolument. The virtue there- 
fore of the magiſtrates, and the authority of the ſe- 
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In a monarchy, feuds and diviſions are 


ealily quieted, becauſe the prince is inveſt- 


ed with a coercive power to curb both par- 
ties; but they are more laſting in a com- 
monwealth, becauſe the evil generally ſeizes 
the very power which only could have 
wrought a cure. 
In Rome, which was govern'd by laws, 
the people entruſted the ſenate with the 
management of affairs; but in Carthage, 
which was govern'd by fraud and diſſolute- 
neſs, the people would themſelves tranſact 
all things. | 
Carthage, in warring with all its riches 
againſt the poverty of Rome, had a diſad- 
vantage in this very circumſtance ; for gold 


and ſilver may be exhauſted, but virtue, 


perſeverance, ſtrength and poverty are in- 
exhauſtible. 

The Romans were ambitious thro' pride, 
and the Carthaginians thro' avarice; the 
former would command, the latter amaſs; 
and theſe, whoſe minds were wholly turn'd 
to traffick, perpetually caſting up their in- 
come and expences, never engag'd in any 


war from inclination. 


The loſs of battles, the decreaſe of a 
people, the decay of trade, the conſump- 


tion of the publick treaſure, the inſurrection 


nate, both fell at the ſame time; and all was owing 


to the ſame cauſes, the diſſolution of principles. L E- 
of | 


Prit des Loix, L. viii. c. 14.] 
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of neighbouring nations, might force the 
Carthaginians to ſubmit to the ſevereſt terms 
of peace : But Rome was not ſway'd by the 
conſideration of [bleſſings or calamities, be- 
ing determin'd by no other motive but its 
glory ; and as the Romans were perſuaded 


they could not exiſt without commanding 


over others, neither hopes nor fears of any 
kind, could prevail with them to conclude 
a peace, the conditions of which were not 


preſcribed by themſelves. 


Nothing is ſo powerful as a common- 
wealth in which the laws are exactly ob- 
ſery'd, and this not from fear nor from rea- 
ſon, but from a paſſionate impulſe, as in 
Rome and Lacedæmon; for then the wiſ- 
dom of a good legiſlature ts united to all the 


| ſtrength a faction could poſſibly boaſt. 


The Carthaginians made uſe of foreign 
forces, and the Romans employ*d none but 
their own. As the latter had never conſi- 
der'd the vanquiſhed but merely as ſo many 


_ inſtruments for future triumphs ; they made 


ſoldiers of the ſeveral people they conquer'd 


and the greater oppoſition thoſe made, the 


more worthy they judg'd them oi being in- 


corporated into their republic. Thus we 


find the Samnites, who were not ſubdu'd 


till after four and twenty triumphs *, be- 


come auxiliaries to the Romans; and ſome 
time before the ſecond Punic war, they 
> Flor. I. i. 8 
= C 2 rais'd 
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rais'd from among that nation and their 
allies ©, that is, from a country of little 


more extent than the territories of the 


and Naples, ſeven hundred thouſand foot, 
and ſeventy thouſand horſe, to oppoſe the 
Gauls. | 

In the height of the ſecond Punic war, 


Rome had always a ſtanding army of twen- + 


ty two or twenty four legions; and yet ib 


appears by Livy, that at this time the cen- 


ſus, or general ſurvey, amounted to but a- 


bout 137000 citizens. 


The Chrthaginians employ'd a greater 
number of troops in invading others, and 
the Romans in defending themſelves; the lat- 
ter arm'd, as we have juſt now ſeen, a prodi- 
gious multitude of men. to oppoſe the Gauls 
and Hannibal who invaded them ; and they 
ſent out no more than two legions againſt 


the moſt powerful kings; by which means 


their forces were ſhexhauſtible. 

Carthage was not ſo ſtrong from its ſitu- 
ation, as Rome from the ipot on which it 
ſtood : The latter had Sow colonies * 
round it,, all which were as ſo many bul- 
warks. The Romans were never abandon'd 
by one of their allies till the battle of Can- 
net; the reaſon is, the Samnites and 


. © See Polybius. According to the epitome of Flo- 
rus they raiſed three hundred thouſand men out of the 


city and among the Latins. 


_ 4 See Livy, lib, xxvii. 
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other nations of Italy were us'd to their 
ſovereignty. 

As moſt of the cities of Africa were poor- 


ly fortified, they preſently ſurrendred to the 


firſt enemy that appear'd under their walls; 
ſo that Agathocles, Regulus, Scipio, in 
a word, all who made a deſcent on thoſe 


places, immediately ſpread deſpair thro? 


all Carthage. 
We can aſcribe to nothing but to an evil 


adminiſtration, the ſeveral calamities which 


the Carthaginians ſuffer'd during the whole 
war that Scipio carried on againſt them; their 
city ©, and even their armies were famiſhed, 


at the ſame time that the Romans enjoy'd a 


profuſion of. all things. 

Among the Carthaginians, the armies 
which had been defeated grew more inſo- 
tent upon it, inſomuch that they ſometimes 
us'd to crucify their generals, puniſhing 
them in this manner for their own cowar- 
dice. . Among the Romans, the conſul, af- 
ter puniſhing ſuch ſoldiers as had fled from 
their colours, by a * decimation, march'd 


the ſurviving forces againſt the enemy. 


© See Appian, lib. Libycus. l 
f This puniſhment, which was inflicted on thoſe who 


had run from their colours, on mutineers, Sc. was thus: 


The names of all the criminals being put together in a 
veſſel or ſhield, were afterwards drawn .out, every 


tenth man being to die without reprieve. By this 


means, tho” all were not put todeath, yetall were ter- 
riſied into obedience. Note l y the tran/lator. 
1 The 
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The government of the Carthaginians 


was vaſtly oppreflive * : They had trampled 


ſo much upon the Spaniards, that, when the 


Romans arrived among them, they were 


conſider*d as their deliveters; and if we te- 
ſlect upon the immenſe ſums it coſt the Car- 
thaginians to maintain, in that country, a 
war which prov'd fatal to them, 'twill ap- 
pear that injuſtice is very improvident, and 
is not miſtreſs of all ſhe promiſes, 

The founding of Alexandria had very 
much leſſenꝰd the trade of Carthage. In 
the firſt ages, ſuperſtition us'd to baniſh, 
in ſome meaſure, all foreigners from E- 
gypt ; and after the Perſians had conquer'd 
this kingdom, they had bent their whole 
thoughts to the weakning of their new ſub- 
jets ; but under the Grecian monarchs, E- 
gypt poſſeſs'd almoſt the whole commerce 
of the univerſe *, and that of Carthage be- 
gan to decay. 

Such powers as are eſtabliſh'd by com- 
merce, may ſubſiſt for a long ſeries of years 
in their humble condition, but their gran- 
deur is of ſhort duration ; they riſe by little 
and little, and in an imperceptible manner, 
for they don't perform any particular ex- 
ploit which may make a noiſe, and 


ſignalize their power: But when they have 


E See what is related by Polybius concerning their 
a [See more of this hereafter in chap, vi.] 


Once 
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once rais'd themſelves to ſo exalted a pitch, 


that tis impoſſible but all muſt ſee them, e- 


very one endeavours to deprive this nation 
of an advantage which it had ſnatch'd, as 
it were, from the reſt of the world. 

The Carthaginian cavalry was preferable 
to that of the Romans, for theſe two rea- 


ſons; firſt, becauſe the horſes of Numidia - 


and Spain were better than thoſe of Italy; 
ſecondly, becauſe the Roman cavalry was 
but indifferently provided with arms ; for 
the Romans, as * Polybius informs us, did 
not introduce any change on this occaſion, 
till ſuch time as they fought in Greece. 

In the firſt Punic war, Regulus was de- 


ſeated as ſoon as the Carthaginians made 


choice of plains for their cavalry to engage 
in; and in the ſecond, * Hannibal ow'd 


his moſt glorious victories to the Numidi- , + 


Scipio, by the conqueſt of Spain and the 


alliance he made with Maſiniſſa, depriv'd © 


the Carthaginians of this ſuperiority : The 
Numidian cavalry won the battle of Zama, 


and put an end to the war. 


The Carthaginians had greater experi- 
ence at fea, and were better ſkill'd in the 


i Book vi. | 


* The circumſtance which gave the Romans an op- 


| Portunity of taking a little breath in the ſecond Punic 


war, was this, whole bodies of Numidian cavalry went 
over into Sicily and Italy, and there join'd them. 


C 4 working 
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working of ſhips than the Romans : But this 
advantage ſeems to have been Jeſs in thoſe 
ages than it would be in the preſent. 

As the ancients had not the uſe of the 
ſea-compaſs, they were confin'd almoſt to 
coaſting; and indeed they had nothing but 
gallies, which were ſmall and flat-bottom'd 
moſt roads were to them as ſo many har- 
bours ; the knowledge of their pilots was 
very narrow and contracted, and their 
tackle extremely fimple. Their art it ſelf 
was fo imperfect, that as much is now done 
with an hundred oars, as in thoſe ages with 
a thouſand. 

Their larger veſſels had a diſadvantage 


in this, that being mov'd with difficulty by 


the crew of galley-ſlaves, it was impoſſible 
for them to make the neceſſary evolutions. 


Mark Antony experienc'd this, in the moſt 


fatal manner, at Actium; for his ſhips were 


not able to move about, when attack d on 


all ſides by the lighter veſſels of Auguſtus. 
As the antients us'd nothing but galle- 
ons, the lighter veſſels eaſily broke the oars 
of the greater ones, which were then but 
as ſo many unwieldy, immoveable machines, 
like modern ſhips when they have Joſt their 
maſts. „ 
Since the invention of the ſea-compaſs, 
different methods have been employed; 
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oars ! have been laid aſide; the main ocean 
has been viſited, great ſhips have been 
built; the machine is become more com- 
plicated, and the practices have been mul- 
tiplied. | | 

The diſcovery of gun-powder has occa- 
fion'd a circumſtance one would no ways 
have ſuſpected, which js, that the ſtrength 
of fleets depends more than ever upon art, 
for in order to reſiſt the fury of the cannon, 
and prevent the being expos'd to a ſuperior 
fire, it was neceſſary to build great ſhips ; 
but the power of the art muſt be pro- 
portionꝰd to the bulk of the machine. 

The ſmall veſſels of the antients us'd of- 
ten to grapple ſuddenly with one another, 
on which occaſton the ſoldiers engag'd on 
both fides : A whole land- army was ſhip- 


ped on board a fleet. In the ſea-fight won 


by Regulus and his collegue, an hundred 
and thirty thouſand Romans fought againſt 
an hundred and fifty thouſand Carthagini- 
ans: At that time ſoldiers were look'd up- 
on as conſiderable, and artiſts the very re- 
verſe ; but in theſe ages, the ſoldiers are 
conſider'd as little or nothing, and artiſts 
the very confrary ®, 


u 
Hence we may judge of the imperfection of the an- 
tient navies, ſince we have laid afide a practice in which 
we had ſo much ſuperiority over them. | 
[See L' Eſprit des Loix, 1. xxi. c. 9.] 
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A ſtrong proof of the difference is, the 


victory won by Duillius the conſul : The 


Romans were totally ignorant of navigation, 


when a Carthaginian galley happening to 


be ſtranded on their coaſt, ſerved them as 
a model for the building of others: In 


three months time their ſailors were trained, 


their fleet was completely fitted out; the 
Romans put to ſea, came up with the Car- 
thaginians, and defeated them. 

In this age, the whole life of a prince 
is ſcarce ſufficient for the raiſing and 


equipping a navy capable to make head 


againſt a power already poſſeſſed of the 
empire of the ſea: This perhaps may be 
the only thing which money cannot of itſelf 
effect; and tho” a great * monarch in our 
days fucceeded immediately in an attempt 
of this kind, experience has proved to 


others , that ſuch an example is to be ad- 


mired rather than imitated. 

The ſecond Punic war made ſo much 
noiſe in the world, that *tis known to eve- 
ry one: When we ſurvey attentively the 
croud of obſtacles which ſtarted up before 
HANNIBAL, and reflect, that this extraor- 


dinary man ſurmounted them all, we view 
the moſt auguſt ſpectacle that antiquity can 


poſſibly exhibit. 
Rome was a miracle in conſtancy and re- 


| ſolution after the battles of Ticinus, of Tre- 
Lewis XIV. 
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bia, and Thraſymenus; after the defeat at 
Cannæ, which was ſtill more fatal to them, 
thoꝰ they ſaw themſelves abandonꝰd by moſt 
of the nations in Italy, yet they would not 
ſue for peace; and for this reaſon, the ſe- 
nate never once receded from their antient 
maxims: They conducted themſelves to- 
wards Hannibal, in the ſame manner as they 
had before behav'd with regard to Pyrrhus, 
to whom they refus'd all terms of accom- 
modation, till ſuch time as he ſhould leave 
Italy; and Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus in- 
forms us, that, when Coriolanus was treat- 
ing with the Romans, the ſenate declar d 


they would never infringe their antient cuſ- 


toms; that their people could not conclude 
a peace ſo long as the enemy ſhould conti - 
nue in their territories; but that in caſe the 
Volſcians would think fit to retire, they 
then ſhould agree to any terms that were 
juſt and reaſonable. 

Rome was ſav'd by the ſtrength and vi- 
gour of its inſtitution; after the battle of 
Cannæ, their very women were not allow'd 
to ſhed tears; the ſenate refusꝰd to ranſom 
the priſoners, and ſent the miſerable re- 
mains of the army to carry on the war in 
Sicily, unrecompens'd, and depriv'd of eve- 
ry military honour, till ſuch time as Han- 
nibal was driven out of Italy. x 


Antiq. Rom. I. viii. . f 
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On the other fide, Terentius Varro the 


conſul had fled ignominiouſly as far as Ve- 
nuſia ; This Man, whoſe extraction was ve- 


ry mean, had been rais'd to the conſulſhip 
merely to mortify the nobles. However 


the ſenate would not enjoy the unhappy 


triumph: They ſaw how neceflary it was 
for them to gain the confidence of the peo- 
ple on this occaſion ; they therefore went 


out to meet Varro, and return'd him thanks 


for not deſpatring of the ſafety of the com- 
monwealth. SR 

Tis commonly not the real lofs ſuſtain- 
ed in a battle, (that of the ſlaughter of ſome 
thouſand men) which proves fatal to a 
{tate, but the imaginary loſs, the general 
damp, which deprives it even of that 
ſtrength and vigour which fortune had leſt 
It, 


cauſe they have been aſſerted once: Tis 
thought Hannibal committed an egregious 
error, in not lay ing ſiege to Rome after the 
battle of Cannæ: It muſt be confeſs'd, that 
the inhabitants of the former were at firſt 
ſeiz'd with a Panic; but then the ſurprize 
and dread of a martial people, which al- 
ways turns to bravery, is not like that of a 


deſpicable p»pulace, who are ſenſible to 


nothing but their weakneſs : A proof Han- 
nibal would not have ſucceeded, is, that 
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the Romans were (till powerful enough to 
ſend ſuccours where any were wanted, 

*Tis alſo ſaid, that Hannibal was greatly 
overſeen, in marching his army to Capua, 
where his ſoldiers enervated themſelves ; but 
people who make theſe aſſertions ſhould 
conſider, that they don't go back to the 
true cauſe of it: Would not every place 
have prov'd a Capua to a body of men, 
who had earich'd themſelves with the ſpoils 
of ſo many victories? Alexander, whoſe 
army conſiſted of his own ſubjects, made 
uſe, on the like occaſion, of an expedient 
which Hannibal, whoſe army was compos d 
wholly of mercenaries, could not employ 
and this was, the ſetting fire to the baggage 
of his ſoldiers, and burning all their wealth 
and his on. 3 
The very conqueſts of Hannibal began to 
change the fortune of the war: He did not 
receive any ſuccours from Carrhage, either 
by the jealouſy of one party, or the too 
great confidence of the other: So long as 
he kept his whole army together, he al- 
ways defeated the Romans; but when he 


" [How was it roſſible for Carthage to maintain her 
ground ? When Hannibal upon his being rætor, at- 
tem ted to hinder the magiſtrates from plundering the 
republic, did they not complain of him ta the Romans? 
Wretches, that wanted to he citizens without a city, 
and to be beholden for their riches, to their very de- 
——_ L' Eſprit des Loix,l. iii. c. 3. Ste likewile I. 
X. C. 0. | 
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was oblig'd to put garriſons into cities, to 
defend his allies, to beſiege ſtrong-holds or 
revent their being beſieged, he then found 
himſelf too weak, and loſt a great part of 
his army by peace-mea]. Conqueſts are ea- 
ſily made, becauſe we atchieve them with 
our whole force; they are retain'd with dif- 
ficulty, becauſe we defend them with only 
a part of our forces. 


Gn. 


The State of Greece, of Macedonia, of Syria 


and ef Egypt, after the Depreſſion of Car- 
thage. 
"4 * 3 
| S the Carthaginians loſt every battle 
A they fought, either in Spain, in Sict- 
y, or in Sardinia; Hannibal, whoſe ene- 
mies were fortitying themſelves inceſſantly, 
whilſt very inconſiderable reinforcements 
were ſent him, was reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of engaging in a defenſive war: This 
ſugge ſted to the Romans the deſign of ma- 
king Africa the ſeat of war: Accordingly 
Scipio went into that part of the world, and 
ſo great was his foe, that the Carthagi- 
nians were forced to recal from Italy Han- 
niba], who wept for grief at his ſurrendring 
to the Romans thoſe very plains, in which 


he had fo often triumph'd over them. 
Whatever 


2 
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Whatever is in the power of a great ge- 
neral and a great ſoldier to perform, all this 
Hannibal did to fave his country : Having 
fruitleſsly endeavour'd to bring Scipio to 
pacific terms, he fought a battle, in which 


fortune ſeemed to delight in confounding 


his ability, his experience, and good ſenſe. 

Carthage receiv*d the conditions of peace, 
not from an enemy, but from a ſovereign 3 
the citizens of it oblig'd themſelves to pay 


ten thouſand talents in fifty years, to give 


hoſtages, to deliver up their ſhips and ele- 
phants, and not to engage in any war with- 
out the conſent of the Romans; and in or- 
der that this republic might always continue 
in a dejefted (tate, the victors heightned 
the power of Maſiniſſa, its irreconcileable 
enemy. 1 


Alfter the depreſſion of Carthage, the Ro- 


mans were ſcarce engag*d but in petty wars 
and obtained mighty victories; whereas be- 
fore, they had obtain'd but petty victories 
and been engaged in mighty wars. 

There were in thoſe times two worlds, 
as it were, ſeparate from each other; in 
one, the Carthaginians and Romans fought, 
and the other was ſhaken by the feuds and 
diviſions which had ſubſiſted ever ſince the 
death of Alexander: In the latter, no re- 
gard was had to the tranſactions of the 

a "Tis ſurprizing, as Joſephus obſerves in his trea- 
tiſe againſt Appion, that neither Herodotus nor = 
| 3 weſtern 
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weſtern world: For tho' Philip king of 
Macedon had concluded a treaty with Han- 
nibal, yet very little reſulted from it; and 
this monarch, who gave the Carthaginians 


but very inconfiderable ſuccours, juſt ſhewd = 


the Romans that he bore them a fruitlefs 
ill. will. 

When two mighty people are ſeen to 
wage a long and obſtinate war, *tis often 
ill policy to imagine that tis fafe for the 
reſt of the world to continue as ſo many 
idle ſpectators; for which ſoever of the two 

ple triumphs over the other, engages 
immediately in new wars; and a nation of 
ſoldiers marches and invades nations who 
are but ſo many citizens. 

This was very manifeſt in thoſe 

for ſcarce had the Romans ſubjected the 
Carthaginians, but they immediately invad- 
ed other nations, and appeared in all parts 
of the earth, carrying on an univerſal inva- 
fion. 

There were at that time in the eaſt but 
four powers capable of making head againſt 
the Romans; Greece, the kingdoms of 


Macedonia, Syria, and Egypt: We muſt 
take a view of the condition, at that time, 


of the two firſt of thoſe powers; becauſe 
the Romans began oy ſubjecting them. = 


dides make the leaſt mention of the Romans, tho” they 


had beenengaged in ſuch mighty wars. 
There 
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There were at that time three conſidera- 
ble people in Greece, the ÆEtolians, the A- 


chaians, and the Bœotians; theſe were ſo 


many aſſociations form*d by free cities, 
which had their general aſſemblies and ma- 
giſtrates in common. The Ztolians were 
martial, bold, raſh ; greedy of gain, very 
laviſh of their promiſes and oaths; in fine, 
a people who warr' d on land in the fame 
manner as pirates do at ſea, The Achaians 


were incommoded 1 by trouble- 


ſome neighbours or defenders. The Bœo- 
tians, who were the moſt heavy people of 
all Greece, but at the ſame time the wiſeſt, 
liv'd generally in peace; guided entirely by 
a ſenſation of happineſs and miſery, they 
had not genius enough to be either rouzed 


or miſguided by orators. 


 Lacedzmon had preſerved its power, 
by which I mean that warlike ſpirit which 
the inſtitutions of Lycurgus inſpired. The 
Theſſalians were, in ſome meaſure, enſlav'd 
by the Macedonians. The Illyrian kings had 
already been very much depreſſed by the 
Romans. The Acarnanians and Athamanes 
had been cruelly infeſted by the troops of 
Macedon and Ætolia ſucceſſively. The A- 
thenians o, weak in themſelves and unſuppor- 


o Juſtin l. vi. attributes the extinction of Athenĩan virtue 
to the dea th of Epaminondas. H aving no further emula- 


| tion, they ſpent their revenues in feaſts, frequentius 


eanam quam caſtra viſentes. Then it was that the Ma- 


ted 
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ted by ” allies, no longer aſtoniſhed the 
world, except by the flatteries they laviſh'd 
on kings; and the orators no more aſcend- 


ed the Roſtra where Demoſthenes had ha- 


rangued, unleſs to propoſe the baſeſt and 


moſt ſcandalous decrees 
Beſides, Greece was formidable from its 
fituation, its ſtrength, the multitude of its 


cities, the great number of its ſoldiers, its 
polity, manners and laws; the Greeks de- 


lighted in war; they knew the whole art of 
it; and, had they united, would have been 


invincible, 

They indeed had been terrified by the 
firſt Philip, by Alexander, and by Antipa- 
ter, but not ſubdued ; and the kings of 


| Macedon, who could not prevail with them- 


ſelves to lay aſide their pretenſions and their 
hopes, made the moſt obſtinate attempts to 
enſlave them. 

The greateſt part of Macedonia was ſur- 


_ rounded with inacceſſible mountains; the 


inhabitants of it were formed by nature for 
war, courageous, obedient, induſtrious and 
indefatigable; and theſe qualities muſt ne- 


ceſſarily have been owing to the climate, 
ſince the natives of it are, to this day, the 


beſt ſoldiers in the Turkiſh empire. 


＋ rY emerged out of obſcurity, L' Eſprit des Loix, 
. viii. c. 6 A 
er They were not engaged in any alliance with the 


other nations of Greece, Polyb. lib. viii. | 
> Greece 
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Greece maintained itfelf by a kind of ba- 
lance : The Lacedæmonians were generally 
in alliance with the Ztolans, and the Ma- 
cedonians with the Achaians ; but the arri- 
val of the Romans quite deſtroyed the æqui- 
hkbrom. = 

As the kings of Macedonia were not able 
to maintain a large body of troops, the 
leaſt loſs was of conſequence to them; be- 
ſides, twas difficult for theſe monarchs to 
aggrandize themſelves; becauſe, as their 


ambitious views were not unknown, other 


nations kept a watchful eye over every ſtep 
they took; and the ſucceſſes they obtained 
in the wars undertaken for the fake of their 
allies, was an evil which theſe very allies 
endeavoured immediately to remedy, . 
But the kings of Macedonia generally 
fſeſs'd great talents z their monarchy was 
not like thoſe which for ever in the 
ſame ſteps that were taken at the foundati- 
on of them; inſtructed perpetually by dan- 
gers and experience, involved in all the diſ- 
of Greece, it was neceſſary for them 


either to bribe the principal magiſtrates of 


cities, to raiſe a miſt before the eyes of na- 
tions, or to divide or unite their intereſts ; 
in a word, they were obliged to expoſe, 
every moment, their perſons to the greateſt 
dangers. * 
Philip, who in the beginning of his reign 
had wen the love and confidence of the 
| | Greeks, 


by which Philip loſt the favour of the people. 
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Greeks by his moderaticn changed on a 


ſudden 3 he became 1 a cruel tyrant, at a 
time when he ought to have behaved with 


juſtice, both from policy and ambition: 

He ſaw, tho' at a diſtance, the Romans 
poſſeſs*d of numberleſs forces; he had con- 
cluded the war to the advantage of his al- 
lies, and was reconciled to the Ætolians: 
*T was natural he ſhould now endeavour to 
unite all the Greeks with himſelf, in order 
to prevent the Romans from ſettling in their 
country ; but ſo far from this, he exaſpera- 


ted them by petty uſurpations; and trifled 


away his time in examining affairs of lit- 


tle or no conſequence, at a time when his 


very exiſtence was endanger'd ; by the com- 
miſſion of three or four evil actions, he 
made himſelf odious and deteſtable to all 


Greece. 


The Mtolians were moſt exaſperated, and 
the Romans, ſnatching the opport 

their reſentment, or rather ' of their folly, 
made an alliance with them, entred Greece, 
and arm'd it againft Philip. This prince 
was defeated at the battle of Cynocephalz, 


and the victory was partly gain d by the va- 


Jour of the Etolians: So much was he in- 


timidated upon this, that he concluded a 
treaty, which was not ſo properly a peace, 
as the renouncing his own ftrength; for 


4 See Poly b. who relates the unjuſt and cruel actions 
he 


unity of 
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he evacuated his garriſons in all Greece, 
delivered up his ſhips, and bound himſelf 
under an obligation of paying a thouſand 
talents in ten years. 5 
Polybius compares, with his uſual good 
ſenſe, the diſpoſition of the Roman armies 
with that of the Macedonians, which was 
obſerved by all the kings who ſucceeded 
Alexander: He points out the convenien- 


cies as well as inconveniencies of the pha- 


lanx and of the legion: He prefers the diſ- 
polition us'd by the Romans, in which he 


very probably was right, ſince all the hat- 


tles fought at that time ſhew it to have been 
cicrable. | 
The ſucceſs which the Romans obtained 
over Philip, was the greateſt ſtep they ever 


took towards a general conqueſt : To make 


ſure of Greece, they employed all methods 
poſſible co depreſs the Ætolians, by whoſe 
aſſiſtance they had been victorious : ' They 
ordained, moreover, that every city of 
Greece which had been ſubject to Philip, 
or any other ſovereign prince, ſhould from 


that time be governed by its own laws. 


r A circumſtance which had contributed very much 
to the danger to which the Romans were expoled in the 
ſecdud Punic war, was, Hanaibal's preiently arming his 


" ſoldiers after the Roman manner; but the Grecks did 


not change. either their arms or their way of ſigating 3 
and could not prevail with themſelves to lay aſide 
cuſtoms, by the obſervance of which they had perform'd 
ſuch mighty things. 
Tis 
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"Tis very evident, that theſe petty com- 
monwealths muſt neceſſarily be dependent : 
The Greeks abandoned themſelves to a ſtu- 
pid joy, and fondly imagined they were 
really free, becauſe the Romans had declar'd 
them to be fo. 

The Etolians, who had imagined they 
ſhould bear ſway in Greece, finding they had 
only brought themſelves under ſubjection, 
were ſeized with the deepeſt grief; and as 
they had always formed deſperate reſoluti- 
ons, they invited, in order to correct one 
extravagance by another, Ax r iochus king 
of Syria into Greece, in the ſame manner 
as they had before invited the Romans. 

The kings of Syria were the moſt pow- 
erful of all Alexander's ſucceſſors, they be- 


ing poſſe{s'd of almoſt all the dominions of 


Darius, Egypt excepted ; but by the con- 
currence of ſevera] circumſtances, their 
power had been much weakned. : 

Scleucus, who founded the Syrian em- 
pire, had deſtroyed, towards the latter end 


of his life, the kingdom of Lyſimachus. 


During the feuds and diſtractions, ſeveral 
provinces took up arms; the kingdoms of 
Pergamus, of Cappadocia and of Bithynia 
ſtarted vp; but theſe petty, fearful ſtates, 


always conſidered the depreſſion of their 


former maſters as the making of their own 


As 
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As the kings of Syria always beheld, with 
a moſt invidious eye, the felicity of the 
kingdom of Egypt, they bent their whole 
thoughts to the conqueſt of that country; 
by this means, neglecting the eaſt, they 
were diſpoſſeſs d of ſeveral provinces there, 
and but indifferently obeyed in the reſt. 

In fine, the kings of Syria poſſeſs'd up- 
per and lower Alia; but experience has 
ſhewn, that in this caſe, when the capital 
city and the chief forces are in the lower 


provinces of Aſia, there is no poſſibility of 


maintaining the upper ones; and on the 
contrary, when the feat of the empire is 
in the upper provinces, the. monarch weak- 
ens himſelf by maintaining the lower ones. 
Neither the Perſian nor Syrian empires were 
ever ſo powerful as that of the Parthians, 
tho theſe reigned over but part of the pro- 
vinces which tormed the dominions of thoſe 
two powers. Had Cyrus not conquered the 
kingdom of Lydia; had Seleucus continued 
in Babylon, and let the ſucceſſors of Antigo- 
nus poſſeſs the maritime provinces, the 
Greeks would never have conquered the Per- 
ſian empire, nor the Romans that of Seleu- 
cus. Nature has preſcribed certain limits 
to ſtates, purpoſely to mortify the ambiti- 
on of mortals: When the Romans ſtepped 
beyond thoſe limits, the greateſt * of 

em 
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them were deſtroyed by the Parthians * ; 
when the Parthians preſumed to paſs them, 
they were forced immediately to retire back; 
and in our days, fuch Turks as advanced 
beyond thoſe boundaries, were obliged to re- 
turn whence they came. c 
The kings of Syria and Egypt had, in 
their reſpective dominions, two kinds of 
ſubjects, victorious nations, and nations 
vanquiſhed; the former, ſtill puffed up with * 
the idea of their origin, were ruled with very 
great difficulty: They were not fired with 
that ſpirit of independance which animates 
us to ſhake off the yoke, but with that im- 
patience which makes us wiſh to change our 
ſovereign, 
But the chief weakneſs of the kingdom 
of Syria ſprurg from that of the court, 
where ſuch monarchs preſided as were ſuc- 
ceſſors to Darius, not to Alexander. Luxu- 
ry, vanity, and effeminacy, which have pre. 
voailed thro? all ages in the Aſiatic courts, 
triumphed more particularly in that of Syria; 
The evil infected the common people and 


the ſoldiers, and catched the very Romans 


themſelves ; ſince the war in which they 
engaged againſt Antiochus, is the true æra 
of their corruption. ” 


I have given the reaſon of this in the xvii. chapter 
borrowed partly from the geographical diſpoſition of | 
the two empires. | | 
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Such was the condition of the kingdom 
of Syria, when Antiochus, who had per- 


formed ſuch mighty things, declared war 
againſt the Romans; but he did not conduct 


himſelf in it with the wiſdom which is 
even employed in common affairs: Hannibal 

veſted, either to have the war revived 
in Italy, and Philip bribed ; or elſe that he 
might be prevailed upon to ſtand neuter. 


Antiochus did not follow any part of this 


advice: He appeared in Greece with only a 
ſmall part of his forces: And as tho” he 
were come merely to ſee the war, not to 
carry it on, he followed nothing but his 
pleaſures, by which means he was defeated, 
and fled out of Aſia, terrified rather than 
conquered. 


Pulir, who was dragged to this war 


| by the Romans, as tho” a flood had ſwept 


him along, employed his whole power in 
their ſervice, and became the inſtrument of 
their victories: The pleaſure of taking ven- 
geance of, and laying waſte Etolia; the 
promiſe made him of leſſening the tribute 
he paid, and of leaving him the poſſeſſion of 
certain cities; ſome perſonal jealouſy of 
Antiochus; in a word, a few inconſiderable 


motives ſwayed his reſolutions; and not 


daring ſo much as to think of ſhaking off 
the yoke, he only conſidered how he might 


beſt lighten it. f 
„ Antiochus 
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Antiochus formed ſo wrong a judgment 
of things, as to fancy that the Romans 
would not moleſt him in Aſia; however, 
they followed him thither ; he was again 
overcome, and, in his conſternation, conſent- 
ed to the moſt infamous treaty that ever was 
concluded by ſo mighty a prince. 

I cannot recolle& any thing ſo magnani- 


mous, as a reſolution taken by a monarch in 


our days *, to bury himſelf under the ruins 
of the throne, rather than accept of terms 
unworthy of a king : So haughty was his 
ſoul, that he could not ſtoop lower than his 
misfortunes had thrown him; and he was 
very ſenſible, that courage may, but infa- 


my never can give freſh ſtrength to the re- 


gal diadem. 

| We often meet with princes who have 
{kill enough to fight a battle, but with ve- 
ry few that have the talents requiſite for 


carrying on a war; who are equally capable 


of making a proper uſe of fortune and of 
waiting for her; and who join to a frame of 
mind, which raiſes ſuſpicions before it exe- 


cutes, ſuch a diſpoſition as makes them 


fearleſs after they have once executed. 
After the depreſſion of Antiochus, only 


ſome inconſiderable powers remain'd, if we 


except Egypt, which, from the advantage 
of its ſituation, its fertility, its commerce, 


the great number of its inhabitants, its na- 


t Lewis V. 
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yal and land forces, might have been for- 
midable; but the cruelty of its kings, their 
cowardice, their avarice, their imbecillity, 
and their enormous ſenſualities, made them 
ſo odious to their ſubjects, that they ſup- 
ported themſelves, for the moſt part, by 
the protection of the Romans. 

»Twas a kind of fundamental law, with 
regard to the crown of Egypt, that the ſi- 
ſters ſhould ſucceed with the brothers; and 
in order to preſerve unity in the govern- 


ment, the brother was married to the ſiſter, 


Now, *tis ſcarce poſſible to figure any thing 
more pernicious in politicks than ſuch an 
order of ſucceſſion ; for as all the little do- 
meſtic feuds roſe ſo high as to diforder the 
ſtate, whichſoever of the two parties had 


the leaſt diſcontent, immediately excited 
againſt the other the inhabitants of Alex- 


andria, a numberleſs multitude, always 
—＋ to join with the firſt of their 

ings who ſhould rouze them; fo that 
there were for ever princes who actually 
reigned, and pretenders to the crown. And 
as the kingdoms of Cyrene and Cyprus were 
generally poſſeſs'd by other princes of that 
houſe, who laid their reſpective claims to 
the whole; by that means the throne of 
theſe princes was ever tottering; and being 


indifferently ſettled at home, they had no 


power abroad, | 
D 2 The 


b. 
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The forces of the kings of Egypt, like 
thoſe of the Aſiatic monarchs, were com- 
poſed of auxiliary Greeks. Beſides the ſpi- 
rit of liberty, of honour, and of glory, 
which animated the latter people, they were 


inceſſantly employed in bodily exerciſes of 


every kind. 
were inſtituted, wherein the victors were 
crowned in the preſence of all Greece, which 
raiſed a general emulation : Now, in an 


age when combatants fought with arms, 


the ſucceſs of which depended on their 
ſtrength and dexterity, *tis natural to ſup- 


had a 


great advantage over a croud of Bar- 


barians, who were enliſted at random, and | 
dragged indiſcriminately into the field, as | 


vas evident from the armies of Darius. 

The Romans, in order to deprive the 
kings of ſuch a body of ſoldiery, and to be- 
reave them, but in an eaſy, ſilent manner, 
of their principal forces, obſerved two 
things: Firſt, they eſtabliſhed by inſenſible 
degrees as a maxim, with r 
cities of Greece, that they 
clude any alliance, give any ſuccour, or 
make war againſt any nation whatſoever 


treaties with kings, they forbad them to 
» They had before obſerved this political cunduct with 


levy 


pect to all the | 
ould not con- | 


without their conſent : Secondly, in their | 


all their chief cities games 


poſe that men thus exerciſed, muſt have | 


regard to the Carthaginians, whom they oblig'd, by the | 
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levy any forces from among the allies of 


the Romans, by which means, thoſe mo- 


narchs were reduced to employ their nati- 
onal troops only. ARA 

That the reader may be the better judge 

of how little effe# trade had in gaining 

Rome a ſuperiority over other nations, 

it may not be amiſs to add bere an en- 

tertaining diſcourſe on that ſubjeft from 

this author De ' Eſprit des Loix, l. xxi. 


CHAPTER VL 


The principal Difference between the Com- 


merce of the Ancients and the Moderns, 


HE world from time to time takes 

ſuch different turns as totally change 
the face of commerce. The trade of Eu- 
rope is at preſent carried on principally from 
the north to the ſouth ; and the difference 
of climates is the cauſe that the ſeveral na- 
tions have great occaſion for the merchan- 
diſes of each other. For example, the li- 
quors of the ſouth, which are carrĩed to the 
north, form a commerce. little known to the 
ancients. Thus the burthen of veſſels, which 
vas. formerly computed by meaſures of corn, 
is at preſent determined by tons of liquor. 


treaty concluded with them, to employ no longer auxi- 
liary troops, as appears from a fragment of Dion. 
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The ancient commerce, as far as it is 


| known to us, being carried on from one 
port in the Mcditerranean to another, was 
almoſt wholly confined to the ſouth. Now 
the pcople of the ſame climate, having near- 
ly the ſame things of their own, nave not 
the ſame need of trading amongſt them- 
ſelves as with thoſe of a different climate, 


The commerce of Europe was therefore for- 


merly leſs extended than at preſent. 
Commerce ſometimes deſtroyed by con- 
querors, ſometimes cramped by monarchs, 
traverſes the earth, flying from the place 
where it is oppreſſed, and taking up its reſt 


where it is permitted to breath freely: It 


reigns at preſent where nothing was former- 
ly to be ſeen but deſarts, ſeas, and rocks; 
and, where it once reigned, now there are 
oaly Gel. 5 
Io ſee Colchis in its preſent ſituation, 
which is no more than a valt foreſt, where 
the people are every day decreaſing, and 
only 7 2) their liberty to ſell themſelves 
by picce-meal to the Turks and Perſians 
we could not imagine, that this country in 
the time of the Romans, had been full of 
cities, to which commerce ſummoned all 
the nations of the earth. We find no mo- 


nument of theſe facts in the country itſelf ; 
there are no traces of them, except in *© Pliny 


and * Strabo. 
e Lib. vi. f Lib. ii. 


The 
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The hiſtory of commerce is a hiſtory of 
the intercourſe of people. Their numerous 


defeats, and the certain flux and reflux of 
deſolations and devaſtations, form in it the 


' _ moſt extraordinary events. 


The immenſe treaſures of Semiramis *, 
which could not have been the acquiſition 
of a day, give us reaſon to believe, that the 
Aſſyrians themſelves had pillaged other 
rich nations, as other nations afterwards pil- 
laged them. 

The effect of commerce is riches ; tlie 


_ conſequence of riches, luxury; and that of 


luxury, the perfection of arts. The height 
to which arts were carried in the time of 
Semiramis“ is a ſufficient indication, that a 


conſiderable commerce was then eſtabliſhed. 


There was a great commerce of luxury 


in the empires of Aſia. The hiſtory of lux- 


ury would make a fine part of that of com- 
merce. The luxury of the Perlians was 
that of the Medes, as the luxury of the 
Medes was that of the Aſſyrians. 
Great revolutions have happened in Aſia. 
The north-eaſt part of Perſia, Hyrcania, 
Margiana, Bactria, Sc. were formerly full 


of flouriſhing cities ©, which are now no 


more ; and the north of this * empire, thac 


* Diodorus, lib. ii. | 

b Ibid. | 

© Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 16. & Strabo, lib. xi. 
4 Strabo, lib, xi. 
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is, the iſthmus which ſeparafes the Caſpian 
and the Euxine ſeas, was full of cities and 
nations, which are now deſtroyed. 
Eratoſthenes and Ariſtobulus learnt from 
Patroclus, that the merchandiſes of India 
—— by the Oxus into the ſea of Pontus. 
arcus Varro tells us, that, at the time 
when Pompey commanded againit Mithri- 


dates, they were informed, that they went 


in ſeven days from India to the country of 
the Bactrians, and to the river Icarus, which 
falls into the Oxus; that, by this means 
they were able to bring the merchandiſes of 
India acroſs the Caſpian ſea, and to enter 
the mouth of the Cyrus; from whence it 
was only a five days paſſage to the Phalis, 


a river which diſcharges itſeif into the Euxine 


ſca. There is no doubt but it was by the 
nations inhabiting theſe ſeveral countries, 
that the great empires of the Aſſyrians, 
Medes, and Perſians, had a communication 
with the moſt diſtant parts of the eaſt and 
welt. 

An entire ſtop is now put to this com- 
munication, All theſe countries have been 


laid waſte by the © Tartars, and are ſtill in- 


e Strabo. lib. xi. 5 
f In Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 17. See alſo Strabo, lib. 
xi. upon the paſſage by which the merchandiſes were 
conveyed from the Phaſis to the Cyrus. 
s This is the reaſon why thoſe who have deſcribed 
this country, ſince it was in the poſſeſſion of the Tar- 
. feſted 
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no longer runs into the Caſpian ſea; the 
Tartars, for ſome private h reaſons, have 
changed its courſe, and it now loſes itſelf 
in the barren ſands. 

The Iaxartes, which was formerly a bar- 
rier between the polite and barbarous nati- 
ons, has had its courſe turned in the ſame 
manner by the Tartars, and it no longer 
empties itſelf into the ſea. | 

Seleucus Nicator formed the project of 
joining the Euxine to the Caſpian ſea. This 
project, which would have greatly facilitat- 
ed the commerce of thoſe days, vaniſhed 
at his * death. We are not certain it could 
have been executed in the iſthmus which ſe- 
parates the two ſeas. This country is at 
preſent very little known; it is depopulat- 
ed, and full of foreſts; however water is 


not wanting, for an infinite number of ri- 
vers roll into it from Mount Caucaſus : But 


as this mountain forms the north of the 


tars, have entirely miſ-repreſented it. The chart of 
the Caſpian ſea, made by order of the late czar Peter 
I. has — the egregious errors of our modern 
charts, in relation to the figure of that ſea, which is 
found to be conformable to the repreſentations of the 
ancients. See Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 12. ; 
b See an account of this in Jenkinſon's Collection of 
Voyages to the North, vol iv. 515 
Claudius Czfar, in Plin. lib. vi. cap. xi. 
He was ſlain by Ptolemy Ceraunus. 


5 5 


iſthmus, 
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iſthmus, and extends like two arms to- 


wards the ſouth, it would have been a grand 
obſtacle to ſuch an enterpriſe, eſpecially in 


thoſe times when they had not the art of 


making ſluiccs. | 

It may be imagined, that Seleucus would 
have joined the two ſeas in the very place 
where Peter I. has ſince joined them; that 
is, in that neck of land where the Tanais 
approaches the Volga; but the north of the 
Caſpian ſea was not then diſcovered. 

While the empires of Aſia enjoyed a com- 
metce of luxury, the Tyrians carried on a 
commerce of ceconomy, which they extend- 
ed through the world. Bochart has employed 
the firſt book of his Canaan, in enumerating 
the colonies which they ſent into all the coun- 
tries bordering upon the ſea: They paſſed 
the pillars of Hercules, and made ſettle- 
ments * on the coaſts of the ocean. 

The little knowledge the greateſt part of 
the world had of thoſe who were far diſtant 
from them, favoured the nations engaged 


ia the œconomical commerce. They carried 


on their trade with as much obſcurity as 
they pleaſed, having all the advantages 
which the moſt intelligent nations enjoy 
over the moſt ignorant, 


See Strabo, lib. xi. | | 
m They founded Tarteſſus, and made a ſettlement 
a Cadiz. | | * 
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The Egyptians, a people ſeparated by 


their religion and their manners from all 
communication with ſtrangers, had at that 
time ſcarce any foreign trade. They enjoy- 
ed a fruitful ſoil, and great plenty. Their 
country was the Japan of thoſe times; it 
poſſeſſed every thing within itſelf. 

So little jealous were theſe people of com- 
merce, that they left that of the Red-ſea to 
all the petty nations which had any harbours 
upon it. Here they ſuffered the Idumæans, 
the Aſſyrians, and the Jews to have fleets. 
Solomon employed in this navigation the 
Aſſyrians, who knew theſe ſeas. 

Joſephus * ſays, that this nation being en- 
tirely employed in agriculture, knew little of 
navigation: The Jews therefore traded only 
occaſionally in the Red-ſea. They took from 
the Idumæans Elath and Aſiongeber, from 
whom they received this commerce; they 
loſt theſe two cities, and with them loit this 
commerce. | - 

It was not fo with the Phœnicians; theirs 
was not a commerce of luxury ; nor was 
their trade owing to conqueſt : Their fru- 
gality, their abilities, their induſtry, their 
perils, and the hardſhips they ſuffered, ren- 
dered them neceſſary to all the nations of 


the world. 


» 1 Kings, ix. 2 Chron. viii. 
* Againit Appion. 
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Before Alexander, the people bordering 
on the Red-ſea traded only in this ſea, and 
in that of Africa, Of this, the aſtoniſhment 
of the univerſe at the diſcovery of the In- 
dian fea under that conqueror, is a ſufficient 
proof, I have obſerved, that bullion was 
always carried to the Indies, and never any 
brought from thence; the Jewiſh fleets, 
which brought gold and ſilver by the way 
of the Red-ſea, returned from Africa, and 
not from the Indies. I add, this navigation 
was made on the eaſtern coaſt of Africa; 
for the ſtate of navigation at that time is a 
convincing proof, that they did not fail to 
a very diſtant ſhore. 3 

I am not ignorant, that the fleets of So- 
lomon and Jehoſaphat returned only every 
three years; but I do not fee that the time 
taken up in the voyage is any proof of the 
greatneſs of the diſtance. 

Pliny and Strabo inform us, that the 


junks of India and the Red-ſea were twen- 
ty days in performing a voyage, which a 
Grecian or Roman veſſel would accompliſh | 
in ? ſeven. In this proportion, a voyage of | 
one year made by the fleets of Greece or | 


Rome would take very near three, when 
performed by thoſe of Solomon. 


We find from hiſtory, that, before the 
diſcovery of the mariners compaſs, four at- 
tempts were made to fail round the coaſt | 


See Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 22. and Strabo, lib. xv. 


of 
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of Africa. The Phoenicians ſent by * Ne- 
cho, and Eudoxus *, flying from the wrath 
of Ptolemy Laturus, ſet out from the Red- 
and ſucceeded, Satarpes * ſent by 

Xerxes, and Hanno by the Carthaginians, 
ſet out from the pillars of Hercules, and 
failed of ſucceſs. 

The capital point in ſurrounding Africa 
was, to diſcover and double the cape of 
Good-hope. Thofe who ſet out from the 
Red · ſea found this cape nearer by half, than 
it would have been in ſetting out from the 
Mediterranean. The ſhore from the Red- 
fea is not fo ſhallow, as that from the cape 
to Hercules's pillars. The diſcovery of 
the cape by Hercules's pillars was owing to 
the invention of the compaſs, which per- 
mitted them to leave the coaſt of Africa, 
and to launch out into the great ocean, in 


oj He was deſirous of conquering it. Herodotus, 
31D, IV. 

© Pliny, lib. ii. cap. 67. Pomponius Mela, lib. iii. 
cap 


. 9. 

! Herodotns 8 

© Add to this what I ſhall ſay hereafter, on the na- 
vigation of Hanno. - 

In the months of October, November, Decem- 
ber, and January, the wind in the Atlantic ocean is 
found to blow north eaſt ; our ſhips therefore either croſs 
the line, and to avoid the wind which is there generall 
at caſt, they direct their courſe to the fouth ; or elſe 
they enter into the torrid zone, in thoſe places where 


the wind is at weſt, 


order 
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order to fail towards the iſland of St. Helena, 
or towards the coaſt of Braſil. It was there- 


fore very poſſible for them to fail from the 


Red-ſea into the Mediterranean, but not to 
ſet out from the Mediterranean to return by 
the Red-ſea. 

Thus, without making this grand circuit, 
after which they could hardly ever hope to 
return, 1t was molt natural to trade to the 
taſt of Africa by the Red-ſea, and to the 
weſtern coaſt by Hercules's pillars. 

The firſt Greeks were all pirates. Minos, 
who enjoyed the empire of the ſea, was on- 
ly more ſucceſsful, perhaps, than others in 
Piracy ; for his maritime dominion extend- 
ed no further than round his own iſle. But 
when the Greeks became a great people, 
the Athenians obtained the real dominion 
of the ſea ; becauſe this trading and victo- 
rious nation gave laws to the moſt potent 
monarch of that time; and humbled the 


maritime powers of Syria, of the iſle of Cy- 


rus, and Phœnicia. 

But this Athenian lordſhip of the ſeas de- 
ſerves to be more particularly mentioned. 
« Athens, ſays Xenophon b, rules the ſea; 
« but as the country of Attica is joined to the 
« continent, it is ravaged by enemies, while 
« the Athenians are engaged in diſtant expe- 
« ditions. Their leaders ſuffer their lands 

2 The king of Perſia. 
On the Athenian Republic, 


« io 
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| & f be deſtroyed; and ſecure their wealth, 


« by ſending it to ſome iſland. The populace, 
« who are not poſſeſſed of lands, have no 
&« uncaſineſs. But if the Athenians inhabited 
« an iſland, and, beſides this, enjoyed the 


empire of the ſea, they would, as long as 


« they were poſſeſſed of theſe advantages, 
« be able to annoy others, and at the ſame 
„ time be out of all danger of being annoyed.” 
One would imagine Xenophon was ſpeak- 
ing of England. 

The Athenians, a people whoſe heads 
were filled with the moſt glorious projects ; 
the Athenians, who excited jealouſy, in- 
ſtead of extending their influence, who were 
more attentive to enlarge their maritime 
empire than to enjoy it, whoſe political go- 
vernment was ſuch that the common people 
diſtributed the public revenues amongſt 
themſelves, while the rich were in a ſtate 
of oppreſſion ; the Athenians, I ſay, did 
not carry on ſo extenſive a commerce as 
might be expected from the produce of their 
mines, from the multitude of their ſlaves, 
from the number of their ſeamen, from 
their influence over the cities of Greece, and, 
above all, from the excellent inſtitutions of 
Solon. Their trade was almoſt wholly con- 
fined to Greece, and to the Euxine fea ; 
from whence they drew their ſubſiſtence. 

Corinth ſeparated two ſeas, it was the 
key which opened and ſhut the ro 

neſus 
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neſus and all Greece ; it was a city, of the 
greateſt importance, at a time when the 
people of Greece were a world, and the ci- 
ties of Greece, nations. Its trade was very 
extenſive, having a port to receive the mer- 
chandiſes of Aſia; and another, thoſe of Ita- 
.ly : For the great difficulties which attend- 
ed the doubling cape Malea, where the © 
meeting of oppoſite winds occafions ſhip- 
wrecks, induced every one to go to Co- 
rinth, and they could even convey their 
veſſels over land from one ſea to the other. 
Never was there a city, in which the works 
of art were carried to ſo high a degree of 
perfection. But here religion finiſhed the 
corruption, which their opulence began. 
They erected a temple to Venus, in which 
more than a thouſand courtiſans were conſe- 
erated to that deity; from this ſeminary 


beauties, whoſe hiſtory Athenæus has pre- 
ſumed to commit to writing, 


Four great events happened in the reign 
of Alexander, which entirely changed the 


face of commerce; the taking of Tyre, the 
conqueſt of pt, that likewiſe of the In- 


dies, and the diſcovery of the ſea which lies 


ſouth of thoſe countries. The Greeks of 
Egypt found themſelves in a ſituation to 
carry on a prodigious commerce; they were 
maſters of the ports of the Red-ſea; Tyre, 
© See Strabo, lib. viii. 
8 the 


came the greateſt at of thoſe celebrated 
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the rival of all the trading nations, was no 
more; they were not conſtrained by the 
ancient * ſuperſtitions of the country; Egypt 
was become the centre of the univerſe. 
The empire of Perſia extended to the In- 
dus. Darius, long before Alexander, had 
ſent * ſome veſſels which failed down this 
river, and paſſed even into the Red-ſea. 
How then were the Greeks the firſt who 
traded to the Indies by the South? Had 
not the Perſians done this before ? Did they 
make no advantage of ſeas which were 
fo near them ; of the very ſeas that waſhed 
their coaſts? Alexander, it is true, con- 
quered the Indies; but was it neceſſary for 
him to conquer a country, in order to trade 
with it ? This is what I ſhall now examine. 
Ariana *, which extended from the Per- 
ſian gulf as far as the Indus, and from the 
South-ſea to the mountains of Paropamiſus, 
depending indeed in ſome meaſure on the 
empire of Perſia : But in the ſouthern part 
it was barren, ſcorched, rude, and unculti- 
vated. Tradition relates, that the armies 
of Semiramis and Cyrus periſhed in theſe 
defarts; and Alexander, who cauſed his 
fleet to follow him, could not avoid loſing 


Which inſpired an averſion for ſtrangers. 
© Strabo, lib. xv. 8 ans — 
f Herodotus in Melpomene. 

E Strabo. lib. xv. | ; 
b Strabo, lib. ibid. 
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in this place a great part of his army. The 
Perſians left the whole coaſt to the Icthyo- 
phagi *', the Oritz, and other harbarous na- 
tions. Beſides, the Perſians were no * great 
ſailors, and their very religion debarred 
them from all notions of maritime com- 
merce. The voyage undertaken by Dari- 
us's direction upon the Indus and the Indian 
ſea, was rather the caprice of a prince am- 
bitious of ſhewing his power, than any re- 
gular project of a monarch intent upon ex- 
erciling it. It was attended with no con- 
fequence, either to the advantage of com- 
merce, or navigation. They emerged from 
their ignorance, only to plunge into it 
again, 
| Beſides, it was a received opinion before 
the expedition of Alexander, that the ſouth- 
ern parts of India were uninhabitable *. This 
32 from a tradition that * Semiramis 
ad brought back from thence only twenty 
men, and Cyrus but ſeven. 


i Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 23. Strabo, lib. xv. 


k They ſailed not upon the rivers, leſt they ſhould 


defile the elements. Hyde's Religion of the Perſians. 
Even to this day they have no maritime commerce. 


Thoſe who take to the ſea, are treated by them as 


atheiſt<. 
I Strabo, lib. xv. 9 0 | 

m Herodotus (in Melpomene) ſays, that Darius 
conquered the Indies ; he muſt be underſtood to mean 


only Ariana; and even this was only an ideal conqueſt. 


Alexander 


A Ibid. 


— 


th 
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Alexender entered by the north. His 


| deſign was to march towards the eaſt : But 
having found a part to the ſouth full of 


eat nations, Cities, and rivers; he at- 


tempted the conqueſt of it, and effected it. 


He then formed the deſign of uniting 
the Indies to the weſtern nations by a mari- 
time commerce, as he had already united 
them by the colonies he had eſtabliſhed by 
land. | | 

He cauſed a fleet to be built on the Hy- 
daſpes, fell down that river, entered the In- 
dus, and failed even to its mouth. The 
fleet followed the coaſt from the Indus along 
the banks of the country of the Oritæ, and 
and the Icthyophagi, of Carmania and Per- 
ſia. He built cities, and forbad the Icthy- 
ophagi o from living on fiſh, being deter- 
mined to have the borders of this ſea inha- 
bited by civilized nations, Oneſecritus and 
Nearchus kept a journal of this voyage, 
which took up ten months. They arrived 
at Suſa, where they found Alexander, who 
gave an entertainment to his whole army. 
He had left the fleet at Patala *, to go thi- 


ther by land. 


This conqueror had founded Alexandria, 
with a view of ſecuring his conqueſts of 
7 Fut book vi. cap. 20. 


4 Acity in the iland of Patalena, at the mouth of 
the Indus. 


Egypt; 
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Egypt; this was a key to open it in the very 
place where the kings his predeceſſors had 
a key to ſhut it; and he had not the leaft 
thought of a commerce, which the diſcove- 
ry of the Indian ſea could alone ſuggeſt to 
him, 

The kings of Syria left the commerce of 
the ſouth to thoſe of Egypt, and attached 
themſelves only to the northern trade, which 
was carried on by means of the Oxus and 
the Caſpian fea. At that time they i- 
magined this ſea was a part of the* northern 
ocean. Seleucus and Antiochus applied 

themſelves to make diſcoveries in it, with 
a particular attention; and with this view 
they ſcoured it with their fleets *. That 
part which Seleucus furveyed, was called the 
Seleucidian ſea z that which Antiochus dif- 
covered, received the name of the ſea of 
Antiochus. Attentive to the projects they 
might have of attacking from thence the 
back of Europe by Gaul and Germany, they 
neglected the ſeas on the ſouth z whether 
was that the Ptolemies, by means of their 


r Alexandria was founded on a flat ſhore, called 

Nacotis, where the former kings had a gariſon to 

prevent all ſtrangers, and more particularly the Greeks, 

from entering the country. Pliny, lib. v. cap. 10. 

St abo, lib. xvii. | 
f Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 12. and Strabo, lib. zi. 
g. 507. | 

n Pliny, lib. ii. cap. 67. 


fleets 
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fleets on the Red-ſea, were already become 
the maſters of it; or that they had diſco- 
yered ſuch an invincible averſion in the Per- 
Gans to maritime affairs; or, in fine, that 
the general ſubmiſſion of all the people in the 


ſouth left no room for them to flatter them 
| ſelves with the hopes of further conqueſts, 


I muſt own, the obſtinacy of the ancients 
rs to me unaccountable in believing 
that the Caſpian ſea was a part of the ocean. 
The expeditions of Alexander, of the kings 
of Syria, of the Parthians, and the Romans, 


could not make them change their ſenti- 


ments; and yet they deſcribed the Caſpian ſea 
with a wonderful exactneſs: But we ſeldom 


quit our errors till we are forced to it. At 
' firſt they knew only the ſouth of this ſea, 


and took it for the ocean ; in proportion as 
they advanced along the banks of the nor- 
thern coaſt, inſtead of imagining it a great 
lake, they ſtill believed it to be the ocean, 
which here made a fort of bay ; when they 
bad almoſt finiſhed its circuit, and had quite 


ſurveyed the northern coaſt, though their 


eyes were then opened, yet they ſhut them 
once more ; and took the mouth of the 
Volga for a ſtrait, or a prolongation of the 

ocean. | 
The land army of Alexander had been 
only on the eaſt as far as the Hypanis, which 
is the laſt of thoſe rivers that fall into the 
Indus: Thus the firſt trade which the 
2 Greeks 
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Greeks carried on to the Indies was confined 
to a very ſmall part of the country. Seleu- 


cus Nicator penetrated as far as the Ganges“, 
and by that means diſcovered the ſea into 
which this river falls, that is to ſay, the 
bay of Bengal. The moderns diſcover coun- 


tries by voyages at ſea; the ancients diſco- 


vered ſeas by conqueſts at land. 

Strabo *, notwithſtanding the teſtimony 
of A pollodorus, ſeems to doubt whether the 
Grecianꝰ kings of Bactriana proceeded further 
than Seleucus and Alexander, I am apt to 
to think they went no further to the eaſt, 


and that they did not paſs the Ganges : But 


they went further towards the ſouth : They 


diſcovered * Siger, and the ports in Guzarat 


and Malabar, which gave rife to the navi- 
gation I am going to mention. 

Pliny © informs us, that in failing to the 
Indies they took ſucceſſively three different 
courſes, At firſt, they ſailed from ca 
Syagros to the iſland of Patalene, which isat 
the mouth of the Indus. This we find was 
the courſe that Alexander's fleet ſteered to 
the Indies. They found afterwards * a ſhort- 

a Fliny, lib. vi. cap. 17. 
b Lib. XV. IF ” 

© Apcllonius Adramy:tenus in Sti abo, lib. xi. 

4 '} be Macedonians of Latiriana, India, and Ariana, 
having iefaratcd them:clves from Syria, tormed a great 


ſtate 


© Lib. vi. cap. 23. 
* Fliny, lib. vi. cap 23, 
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er and more certain paſſage, by failing from 
the ſame cape to Siger : This can be no 
other than the kingdom of Siger, mention- 
ed by Strabo *, and diſcovered by the Gre- 
cian kings of Bactriana. Pliny, by ſaying that 
this way was ſhorter than the other, can 
mean only that the voyage was made in leis 
time: For as the Siger was diſcovered by 
the kings of Bactriana, it muſt have been ſur- 

ther than the Indus: By this paſſage they 


| muſt there fore have avoided the winding of 


certain coaſts, and taken advantage of par- 
ticular winds. The merchants at laſt took 
a third way ; they failed to Cane, or Oce- 
lis, ports ſituated at the entrance of the Red- 
ſea; from whence, by a welt wind, they 


arrived at Muziris, the firſt ſtaple town of 


the Indies, and from thence to the other 


ports. 3 


Here we ſee, that inſtead of ſailing to the 


| mouth of the Red. ſea as far as Syagros by 


coaſting Arabia-Felix to the noth-eaſt, they 
ſteered directly from weſt to eaſt, from one 
ſide to the other, by means of the trade- 
winds, whoſe regular courſe they diſcovered 


by failing in theſe latitudes. I he ancients 


never lolt ſight of the coaſts, but when they 


took advantage of theſe winds, which were 
do them a kind of compaſs. 


5 Lib, xi, Sigertidis regnum. 


Pliny 
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Pliny * ſays, that they ſet fail for the In. 


dies in the middle of ſummer, and returned 


towards the cad of December, or in the be. 
ginning of January. This is intirely conform- 
able to our naval journals. In that part of 
the Indian fea which is between the penin- 
ſula of Africa, and that on the other fide 
the Ganges, there are two monſoons ; the 
firſt, during which the winds blow from 
weſt to eaſt, begins in the month of Auguſt 


or September; and the ſecond, during 


which the wind is in the eaſt, begins in 


January. Thus we ſet fail from Africa for 


Malabar, at the ſeaſon of the year that Pto- 
lemy's fleet uſed to ſet out from thence ; and 
we return too at the ſame time as they. 

Alexander's fleet was ſeven months in 


ailing from Patala to Suſa. It ſet fail in 
the month of July, that is, at a ſeaſon 


when no ſhip dare now to put to ſea to re- 
turn from the Indies. Between theſe two 


monſoons there is an interval of time, dur- 
ing which the winds vary; when a north- 


wind, meeting with the common winds, 


raiſes, eſpecially near the coaſts, terrible | 
tempeſts. Theſe continue during the months 


of June, July, and Auguſt. Alexander's 


fleet, therefore, ſetting fail from Patala in 
the month of July, muſt have been expoſed | 
to many ſtorms, and the voyage muſt have | 


b Lib. vi. cap. 23. | 
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been long, becauſe they ſailed againſt the 
the trade-wind. 

Pliny fays, that they ſet out for the In- 
dies at the end of ſummer ; thus they ſpent 
the time, which ought to have been employ- 
ed in taking advantage of the trade-wind, 
in wotking a paſſage from Alexandria to 
| the Red-ſca. 

Obſerve here, I pray, how navigation 
has by little and little arrived to perfection. 
Darius 's fleet was two years and a half in 
falling down the Indus, and going to the 
Red-ſea. Afterwards the fleet of Alexan- 
der *, ſailing through the Indus, arrived at 
Suſa in ten months, having ſpent three 
months on the Indus, and ſeven on the In- 
dian ſea : At laſt, the paſſage from the 
m | coaſt of Malabar to the Red-ica was made 
| in forty days | 
Strabo *, who accounts for their igno- 
rance of the countries between the Hypanis 
and the Ganges, ſays, that there were very 
few of thoſe who ſailed from Egypt to the 
ladies, that ever proceeded ſo far as the 
Ganges. Their fleets, in fact, never went 
thither: They ſailed with the weſtern trade- 
winds from the mouth of the Red · ſca to the 
coalt of Malabar. They caſt anchor in the 


* Herodotus in Melpomene. 
* Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 23. 

| Ibid. = 
een | E Ports 
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ports along that coaſt, and never attem 


to get round the peninſula on this ſide the 


Ganges by Cape Comorin and the coaſt of 
Coromandel. The plan of navigation laid 


down by the kings of Egypt and the R- 
mans was, to ſet out and return the ſame | 


year *. 


Thus it is demonſtrable, that the Greeks | 
and Romans carried on a much leſs exten- 


five commerce to the Indies than we do; 


we, who know immenle countries, which 


to them were entirely unknown; who tra- 
fic with all the Indian nations; who even 
manage their trade, and in our bottom 
carry on their commerce. 


But this commerce of the ancients was | 


carried on with far greater facility than ours. 


And if the moderns were to trade only to 
the coaſt of Guzarat and Malabar, and, 


without ſeeking for the ſouthern iſles, were 


ſatisfied with what theſe iſlanders brought 


them, they would certainly prefer the way 
of Egypt to that of the cape of Good-hope. 
o Strabo informs us, that they traded thu 


with the people of Taprobane. 


Ptolemy the geographer extends the caft- 
ern part of known Africa to cape Praſum, 
and Arrian * bounds it by cape Raptum 


n Pliny, lib. vi. cap, 23. 

o Lib. xv. 

P Lib. iv. cap. 7. & lib. viii. 

4. See the Periple of the Erythrean ſea. 


| 


Os 
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Our heſt maps place cape Praſum at Mo- 


ſambique, in fourteen degrees and a half ſouth 
latitude, and cape Raptum, at about ten 
degrees of the ſame latitude. But as the 
country extending from the kingdom of 
Ajan (a kingdom which indeed produces no 
merchandiſe) becomes richer in proportion 


| as it approaches to the ſouth, as far as 


the country of Sofala, where lies the ſource 
of riches; it appears at firſt view aſtoniſh- 
ing, that they ſhould have thus retrograded 
towards the north, inſtead of advancing to 
the ſouth. 3 

In proportion as their knowledge increaſed, 
navigation and trade extended themſelves on 


| the cealt of India and deſerted that of Afri- 


ca. A rich and eaſy commerce made them 
neglect one leſs lucrative, and more full of 
difficulties. The eaſtern coaſt of Africa 
was leſs known than in the time of Solo- 
mon ; and though Ptolemy ſpeaks of cape 
Praſum, it was rather a place which had 
been formerly known, than known at that 
time. Arrian © bounds the known country 
at cape Raptum, becauſe at that time they 


- | went no further. And though Marcian 


of Heraclea extends it to cape Praſum, his 
authority is of no weight: For he himſelf 


 " Ptolemy and Arrian were nearly contemporaries. 


His wo k is to be found in a collection of the ſmall _ 


| Pieces of the Grecian geographers, printed at Oxford 


uw 1698. Vol. I. pag. 10. 
E 2 confe cs, 
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confeſſes *, that he copies from Artemido- 
rus, and Artemidorus from Ptolemy, 
Carthage increaſed her power by her 
riches, and afterwards her riches by her 
power. Being miſtreſs of the coaſts of Af- 


rica, whieh are waſhed by the Mediter. 


ranean, ſhe extended herſelt along the ocean, 
Hanno, by order of the ſenate of Carthage, 


diſtributed thirty thouſand Carthaginians 
from Hercules's Pillars as far as Cerne. This 


place, he ſays, is as far from Hercules's Pi- 
lars, as the latter from Carthage. This 6- 


tuation is extremely remarkable. It lets w 
fee, that Hanno limited his ſettlements io 


the 25th degree of north latitude, that i, 
to two or three degrees ſouth of the 
naries. 


HFHlanno being at Cerne undertook another 


voyage, with a view of making further dil- 
coveries towards the ſouth. He took but 


little notice of the continent. He followed | 


the coaſt for twenty-ſix days, when he was 
obliged to return for want of proviſions, 
The Carthaginians, it ſrems, made no uſe 
of this ſecond enterpriſe. Scylax *" ſays, 


that the ſea is not* navigable beyond Cerne, 


becauſe it is ſhallow, full of mud and ſe- | * 


weeds: And, in fact, there are many of 


© Ibid. pag. 1, 2. | 

See his Periplus, under the article of Carthage. 

* See Herodotus in Melpomene, on the 
which Sataſpe encountered. the 


| 
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theſe in thoſe d latitudes. The Carthagini- 
an merchants mentioned by Scylax might 
find obſtacles, which Hanno, who had ſix- 
ty veſſels of fifty oars each, had ſurmount- 
ed. Difficulties are at moſt but relative; 
beſides, we ought not to confound an en- 
terpriſe, in which bravery and reſolution 
mult be exerted, with things that require no 
extraordinary conduct. | 


The relation of Hanno's voyage is a fine 


fragment of antiquity; It was written by 
the very man that' performed it. His re- 
cial is not mingled with oſtentation. Great 
commanders write their actions with ſimpli- 
city ; becauſe they receive more glory from 
facts, than from words. The ſtyle is agree- 
able to the ſubject: He deals not in the mar- 
vellous. All he ſays of the climate, of the 
ſoil, the behaviour, the manners of the in- 


| habitants, correſpond with what is every 
day ſeen on this coaſt of Africa; one would 


imagine it the journal of a modern ſailor. 
He obſerved from his fleet, that in the 
day-time there was a prodigious ſilence on 
the continent, that in the night he heard 


the ſound of various muſical inſtrume. its, 


| b ges che charts and narrations in the firſt volume of 


Venages that contributed to the eftabliſhment of an Fojt- 
company, part I. pag. 201. Tnis weed cores 


'\ | the ſurface of the ſea in ſuch a manner that it cn 


ſearcely be perceived, and veſſels y paſs through 
S 
E 3 and 
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and that fires might then be every-where | He le 


ſeen, ſome larger than others. Our rela- as we 
tions are conformable to this; it has been ſecure 
Uiſcovered, that in the day the ſavages te- | mit 


tire into the foreſts to avoid the heat of the calam 
tun, that they light up great fires in the 10 th 
night to diſperſe the beaſts of prey, and muſt. 
2 they are paſſionately fond of muſic and favag 
ancing. | 
The ſame writer deſcribes a volcano with woul. 
all the phenomena of Veſuvius; and relates, 
that he took two hairy women, who choſe 
to die rather than follow the Carthaginians, 
and whoſe ſkins he carried to Carthage. 
This has been found not void of probability. 
This narration is ſo much the more valu- 
able as it is a monument of Punic antiquity; 
and from hence alone it has been regarded 
as fabulous. For the Romans retained their 
hatred to the Carthaginians, even after they 
had deftroyed them. But it was victory 
alone that decided whether we ought to ſay 
the Punic, or the Roman faith. 
The moderns © have imbibed theſe pre- 
judices. What is become, ſay they, of the 
cities deſcribed by Hanno, of which even 
in Pliny's time there remained no veſtiges ? 
Wonderful would it have been ir deed had | 
they continued, Was it a Corinth or 
Athens that Hanno built on theſe coaſts? | 


e Mr. Dodwell. See his D'/ertation on the Periples 
Hanno. 1 
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He left Carthaginian families in ſuch places 
2s were moſt commodious for trade, and 


| ſecured them as well as his hurry could per- 


mit againſt ſavages and wild beaſts. The 
calamities of the Carthaginians put a period 
to the navigation of Africa, theſe families 
muſt neceſſarily then either periſn or become 
ſavages. Beſides, were the ruins of theſe 
cities even ſtill in being, who is it that 
woul venture into the woods and marſhes 
to make the diſcovery ? We find however, 
in Scylax and Polybius, that the Carthagt- 


nians had conſiderable ſettlements on theſe 


coaſts, Theſe are the veſtiges of the cities 


of Hanro; there are no other, for the 


fame reaſon that there are no other of Car- 
thage itſelf. 
The Carthaginians were in the high road 
to wealth; and had they gone ſo far as four 
degrees of north latitude, and fiftren of lon- 
gitude, they would have diſcovered the 


gold coaſt, They would then have had a 


trade of much greater importance than that 


_ which is carried on at preſent on that coaſt, 


at a time when America ſeems to have de- 
graded the riches of all other countries. 
They would there have found treaſures, of 
which they could never have been deprived 
by the Romans. Wh 

Very ſurpriſing things have been ſaid of 
the riches of Spain. If we may belicve 
E 4 Ariſtotle, 
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Ariſtotle *, the Phœnicians who arrived at 
Tarte ſſus, found ſo much ſilver there, that 
their ſhips could not hold it all, and they 
made of this metal their meaneſt utenſils, 
The Carthaginians, according to Diodorus*, 
found ſo much gold and ſilver in the Pyre- 
nean mountains, that they adorned the an- 
chors of their ſhips with it. But no founda- 
tion can be built on ſuch popular reports. 


Let us therefore examine into the facts them- 


{clves. 


We find in a fragment of Polybius cited 


by Strabo *, that the ſilver mines at the 
ſource of the river Betis, in which fo 

thouſand men were employed, produced to 
the Romans twenty-five thouſand drachmas 
a day, that is, about five millions of livres 
a year ®, at fifty kvres to the mark. The 
mountains that contained theſe mine were 


called t he? Siiver Mountains : Which ſhews 


they were the Potoſi of thoſe times. At 
preſent 'the mines of Hanover do not em- 
ploy a fourth part of the workmen, and yet 
they yield more. But as the Romans had 
not many copper-mines, and but few of ſil- 
ver ; and as the Greeks knew none but the 
Attic mines, which were of little value, 

4 Of u onderſul things. 

e Lib. vi. 

[* Or 30,166 4. Engl 8d 

r 1007. 13s. 44. Engii/p, at 84. 

bot 13s. 44. Engli, at per 


s Mons Argentarius. 


they 
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they might well be aftoniſhed at their abun- 
dance. 
In the war that broke out for the ſucceſ- 


ſion of Spain, a man called the marquis of 


Rhodes, of whom it was ſaid, that he was 
ruined in golden mines and inriched by 
hoſpitals *, propoſed to the court of France 
to open the Pyrenean mines. He alledged 


the example of the Tyrians, the Carthagi- 
nians, and the Romans. He was permitted 


to ſearch, but ſought in vain; he ſtill al- 
ledged his examples, and found nothing. 
The Carthaginians being maſters of the 
gold and filver trade, were willing to be ſo 
of the lead and pewter. Theſe metals were 
carried by land from the ports of Gaul up- 
on the ocean to thoſe of the Mediterranean. 
The Carthaginians were deſirous of receiv- 
ing them at firſt hand; they ſent Himilco * 


to make * ſettlements in the iſles called Caf- 


fiterides, which are imagined to be thoſewf 
Scilly. 
Theſe 


voyages from Bætica into Eng- 


land have made ſome perſons imagine, that 


Hs had ſome ſhare in their management. 
1 It appears 
at the ſame time with Hanno ; and as inthe time of 


Agathocles there were a Hanno and an Himilco, both 


chiefs of the — Mr. Dod well conjectures 
that theſe were the 


lian on the Periplus of Hanno. 
dee Feſtus Avienus. 


E 5 the 


from Pliny, that this Himilco was ſent 


z more eſpecially, as the re- - 
public was then in its flouriſhing ſtate. See his Oiſerta- 
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the Carthaginians knew the compaſs : But 
It is certain, they followed the coaſts. There 
needs no other proof than Hamilco's being 
four months in ſailing from the mouth of 
the Bztis to England : Beſides, the famous 
piece of hiſtory of the Carthaginian * pilot, 
who, being followed by a Roman veſſel, ran 
a ground that he might not“ ſhew her the 
way to England, plainly intimates that theſe 


_ veſſels were very near the ſhore, when they 


tell in with each other. | 

The ancients might have performed voy- 
ages, which would make one imagine they 
had the compaſs, though they had not. If 
a pilot was far from Jand, and during his 
voyage had ſuch ſerene weather, that in 
the night he could always ſee a polar ſtar, 
and in the day the riſing and ſetting of the 
ſun, it is certain he might regulate his courſe 
as well as we do now by the compaſs : But 
this muſt be a fortuitous caſe, and not a re- 
gular method of navigation, 

We ſee in the treaty which put an end to 


the firſt Punic war, that Carthage was prin- | 
cipally attentive to preſerve the empire of 


the ſea, and Rome that of the land. Han- 
no, in his negociation with the Romans, de- 
clared that they would not ſuffer them even to 


I Strabo, hb. iii. towards the end. 
m He was rewarded by the ſenate of Carthage. 


o Freinſhemius's Supplement yo Livy, 2d Deczd. 
wa 


lib. vi. 
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waſh their hands in the ſea of Sicily; they 
were not permitted to ſail beyond the pro- 
montorium pulchrum ; they were forbid to 
trade in Sicily », Sardinia, and Africa, ex- 
cept at Carthage : An exception that lets us 
ſee there was no deſign to favour them in 
their trade with that city. 

In early times there had been very great 
wars between Carthage and Marſeilles ? on 
the ſubje of fiſhing. After the peace they 
entered jointly into the ceconomical com- 
merce. Marfeilles at length grew jealous, 
eſpecially as being cqual to her rival in in- 
duſtry, ſhe was become inferior to her in 
power. This is the motive of her great fi- 
delity to the Romans. The war between. 


the latter and the Carthaginians in Spain 


was a ſource of riches to Marſeilles, which 
was now become their magazine. The ruin 
of Carthage and Corinth till increaſed the 
gary .of Marſeilles, and had it not been for 
civil wars, in which this republic ought 
on no account to have engaged, ſhe would 
have been happy under the protection of 
the Romans, who had not the leaſt jealouſy 
of her commerce. 
The Romans were never diſtinguiſhed by 


a jealouſy for trade. They attacked Car- 


In the parts ſubject to the Carthaginians. 
Caribaginienſim quoque exercitu', cim bellum cap- 
tes piſcatorum navibus ortum Met, ſepe fuderunt, pa- 
cemque victis dederunt, Juſtin, lib. XIiii. cap. 5. 
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thage as a rival, not as a trading nation. 
They favoured trading cities that were not 
ſubje& to them. Thus they increaſed the 
powet of Marſeilles by the ceſſion of a large 
territory. They feared every thing from bar. 
|  barians; but had not the leaſt apprehenſion 
from a trading people. Their genius, their 
glory, their miſitary education, and the ve- 
ry form of their government, eſtranged 
them from commerce. 
In the city they were employed only 
about war, elections, factions, and law- 


ſuicsz; in the country, about agriculture; 


and, as for the provinces, a ſevere and ty- 
rannical government, which there prevailed, 
was incompatible with commerce. 

But their political conftitution was not 
more oppoſite to trade, than their law of 
nations. The people, fays * Pomponius 
«* the civilian, with whom we have neither 
« friendſhip, nor hoſpitality, not alliance, art 
« not cur enemies; however, if any thing 
« belonging to ns falls into their bands, they 
«© are the proprietors of it: Freemen become 
« their ſlaves, and they are upon the ſame 
« terms with reſpect to us.” 

Their civil law was not leſs oppreſſive. 
The law of Conſtantine, after having ſtigma- 
tiſed as baſtards the children of perſons of 
a mean rank, that had been married to thoſe 
of a ſuperior ſtation, confounds women who 

1 Leg. v. ff. de Cap ivis. 


Ph to figh 


| Romans had the beſt policied 


S—— 


, 
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keep a ſhop for —_— res, 
_ ſlaves, with women w taverns, 

layers, with the . of thoſe 
2 public ſtews, or who had been 
t in the ampitheatre : 
This had its original in the ancient inſtituti- 


ons of the Romans. 


I am not ignorant that men prepoſſeſſed 
with theſe two ideas, that commerce is of 
the greateſt ſervice to a ſtate, and that the 
ment 
in the world, have believed that they great. 
ly honoured and encouraged bed thi 
but the truth is, they ſeldom troubled the 
heads about it. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The Conduct which the Romans obſerved, in 
order to fubdue all Nations, 


URI NG the courſe of ſo mighty a 

proſperity, in which "tis uſual for 
mankind to forget themſelves, the ſenate 
continued to act with the fame depth of 
judgment ; and whilſt their armies were 
ſpreading an univerſal terror, they would 
not ſuffer thofe to riſe who were once de- 
Fc 


er merci moni kes mes Leg. 5 cod. 


A tri- 
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A tribunal aroſe which judged all nati- 
ons: At the cloſe of every war they deter. 
mined the rewards or puniſhments which 
every one had merited : They took away 
from the vanquiſhed people, part of their 
lands, and gave them to their allies, in 
which they did two things ; they engaged, 
in the intereſts of Rome, princes from 
whom they had little to fear, and much to 
hope; and they weakned others from whom 
2 nothing to hope, and every thing 
to . 


In warring with an enemy they made uſe 
of their allies, but immediately extirpated 
the deſtroyers. Philip was overcome by the 
aſſiſtance of the Ætolians, who were deſtroy- 
ed preſently after, for * joined them- 
ſelves to Antiochus. This king was over- 


come by the aſſiſtance of the Rhodians , 


but after the moſt conſpi 
been beſtowed upon 
r for ever, upon pretence that they 
demanded to have a peace concluded 
with Perſeus. 
When the Romans were oppoſed by ſe- 
veral enemies at the fame time, they grant- 


rewards had 


ced a truce to the weakeſt, who thought 

themſelves happy in obtaining it ; confider- 

ing it as a great advantage, that their ruin 

had been ſuſpended, 

When they were engaged in a mighty 

war, the ſenate winked at wrongs of every: 
TEE | 9 


„ they were de- 
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kind, and filently waited the ſeaſon proper 
for chaſtiſement: If at any time a 2 


ſent them the offenders, they refuſed to 


puniſh them, chuſing rather to conſider the 


whole nation as guilty, and reſerve to them- 


ſelves a uſeful vengeance. 
As they made their enemies ſuffer inex- 
preſſible evils, very few leagues were form- 


ed againſt them; for he who was at the 


greateſt diſtance from the danger, did not 


care to come near it. 


For this reaſon war was ſeldom denounced 
inſt them, but themſelves always made. 
it at a ſeaſon, in the manner, _ with a 
people, as beſt ſuited their intereſt ; and 


among the great number of nations they in- 


vaded, there were very few but would = 
ſubmitted - to injuries of every kind, pro- 


vided they could but be ſuffered to live in 


"_ *twas uſual for them to deliver them- 
ſelves always in a magiſterial way, ſuch em- 
baſſadors as they ſent to nations who had 


not yet felt the weight of their power, were 


ſure to meet with ill treatment, which fur- 
niſhed them with a ſure * pretence to en- 
gage in a new war. 

As they never concluded a peace with 


ſucerity and integrity, and intended a ge- 


neral invaſion, their treaties were properly 


A See an example of this, in their war with the Dal- 


matians See . 


4 0 
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only ſo many ſuſpenſions from war ; they in- 
ſerted ſuch conditions in them, as always 
paved the way to the ruin of thoſe ſtates 
which accepted them : They uſed to ſend the 
garriſons out of the ſtrong holds; they re- 
gulated the number of the land forces, or 
had the horſes and elephants delivered up 
to them; and, in cafe this people were 
powerful at ſea, they obliged them to burn 
their ſhips, and ſometimes to remove high- 
er up in the country. e Sens 
After having deftroyed the armies of a 
prince, they drained his treaſury, by im- 
pofing a heavy tribute, or taxing him im- 
moderately, under colour of making him 
defray the expence of the war: A new ſpe- 
cies of tyranny, which obliged him to op- 
refs his ſubjects, and thereby loſe their af. 
on. 0 EI 
Whenever they granted a peace to ſome 
prince, they uſed to take one of his bro- 
thers or children by way of hoſtage, which 
gave them an opportunity of raiſing, at 
_ commorions in his kingdom : 
hen they had the next heir among them, 
*rwas their cuſtom to intimidate the poſſeſſ- 
or : Had they only a prince of a remote de- 
gree, they made uſe of him to foment the 
inſurrect ions of the populace. | | 
Whenever any prince or e withdrew | 
their allegiance from their ſovereign, they im- 
mediately 


be leſs grievous. Hence nations and kings 
were ready to undertake any kind of ſer- 
vices, and ſubmitted to the meaneſt and 
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mediately indulged them the title of ally 
tothe Romans; by which means they be- 


came ſacred and inviolable z ſo that there 


was no monarch, how formidable ſoever, 
who could rely one moment upon his ſub- 


jets, or even upon his own family. 


Altho? the title of their ally was a kind 
of ſervitude, yet was it very much ſought 
after; for thoſe who enjoyed it were ſure 
to receive no injuries but from them, and 
had reaſon to flatter themſelves ſuch would. 


moſt abject acts, merely for the ſake of 
obtaining it. 

They had various kinds of allies; ſome 
were united to them by privileges and a 
participation in their grandeur, as the La- 
tins and the Hernici; others by their very 
ſettlements, as their colonies; ſome by: 
good offices, as Maſiniſſa, Eumenes, and 
Attalus, who were obliged to them far their 
kingdoms or their exaltation; others by free 


and unconſtrained treaties, and theſe, by 


the long continuation of the alliance, be - 
came ſubjects, as the kings of Egypt, Bi- 


. See particularly their treaty with the Jews in the 
iſt book of the Maccabees, ch. viii. J 5 
» Ariarathes offered a.ſacrifice to the gods, ſays Po- 
hbius, by way of thanks for having obtained their 


thynia, 
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thynia, Cappadocia, and moſt of the Gre- 
cian cities; in fine, many by forced and in- 
voluntary treaties, and by the Jaw of their 
fubjection, as Philip and Antiochus; for 
every peace the Romans granted an enemy, 


included alſo an alliance with him; or, in 


other words, they made every nation ſub- 
dued by them contribute to the depreſſion 
of others. = 

When they permitted any cities the en- 
joyment of their liberties, they immediately 
raiſed two * fact ions in them, one of which 
defended the laws and liberties of the coun- 
try, whilſt the other affcrted, that the will 
of the Romans was the only law; and as 
the latter faction was always the moſt pow- 
etful, tis plain ſuch a liberty could be but 
a mere name. F EE 

They ſometimes poſſeſſed themſelves of 
a country upon pretence of being heirs to 
it: They entered A ſia, Bithynia, and Libya 
by the laſt wills of Attalus, of Nicomedes *, 
and of Appion; and Egypt was enſlaved by 
thit of the king of Cyrene. 

To keep great princes for ever in a weak 
condition, they would not ſuffer them to 
conclude an alliance with thoſe nations to 
wom they had granted theirs * ; and as 
they did not refuſe it to any people who 


-4 See Polybius on the cities of Greece. 
© The ſon of Philopator. 

f This was Antiochus's caſe. 5 
5 bordered 
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bordered upon a powerful prince, this con- 
dition in ſerted in a treaty of peace, deprived 
him of all his allies. | 

Beſides, when they had overcome any 
conſiderable prince, one of the articles of the 
treaty was, that he ſhould not make war, 
upon account of any feuds. of his own, with 
the allies of the Romans (that is to ſay, ge- 
nerally with all his neighbours ;) but ſhould. 


ſubmit them to arbitration, which deprived. 


him of a military power for time to come. 
And in order to keep the fole poſſeſſion 
of it in their own hands, they bereaved their 


very allies of this force; the inſtant theſe 


had the leaſt conteſt, they ſent embaſſadors, 
who obliged them to conclude a peace : 


We need but conſider the manner in which 
| they terminated the wars, af. Attalus and | 


Pruſias. | 
When any prince had gained ſuch a con- 


| queſt as ofien had exhauſted him, immedi- 


ately a Roman embaſſador came and wreſt- 


ed it out of his hands : Among a multitude 


of examples, we may remember how they, 
with a ſingle word, drove Antiochus out of 


Apt. | 
Fully ſcaſible how well the European na- 


tons were turned for war, they eſtabliſhed 
à a law, that no: Aſiatic Monarch ſhould 


The oder ſent to Antiochus, even beſore the war, 
for him not to croſs into Europe, was made general with 


be 


4 regard to all other kings. 
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be ſuffered to come into Europe, and there 
invade any people whatfoever. The chief 
motive of their declaring war againſt Mi- 
thridates* was, for his having ſubdued ſome 
barbarians contrary to this prohibition. 
When they ſaw two nations engaged in: 


war, altho' they were not in alliance, nor 
y 


had any conteſt with either of them, they 
nevertheleſs appeared upon the ſtage of 
action, and, like our knight-errants, al- 
ways ſided with the weakeſt : *T was an an- 
cient cuſtom, ſays Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, 
for the Romans to grant ſuccour to all who- 
came to implore it. 


Theſe cuſtoms of the Romans were not 


certain particular incidents, which happened 
by. chance, but were ſo many invariable 
principles; and this is eaſy to perceive, for 
the maxims they put in practice againſt the 
greateſt monarchs were exactly the ſame 
with thoſe they had employed, in their in- 

fant ſtate, againſt the little cities which 
round them. 2 | 

+ They made Eumenes and Maſiniſſa con - 
tribute to the ſubjection of Philip and Anti- 
ochus, as they had before employed the La- 
tins and the Hernici to ſubdue the Volſcians 
and the Tuſcans: They obliged the Car- 


thaginians and the kings of Aſia to ſurrend - 


* Appian. de Bello Mithridat. | 
iA fragment of Dionyſius, cop'ed from the emma 
of embaſſies, made by Conſtantine Porphyrogennets. 
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er their flects to them, in like manner as 
they had forced the citizens of Antium to 
give up their little veſſels. 

Whenever there happened any feud in a 
ſtate, they immediately made themſelves 
judges of it, and thereby were ſure of having 
that party only, whom they condemned, for 
their enemy. If princes of the ſame blood 
vere at variance for the crown, they ſometimes 
declared them both kings, and by this means 


cruſhed the power of both: If one of them 


was a * minor, they declared in his favour, 
and made themſelves his guardians in qua- 
lity of protectors of the world ; for they 
had carried matters to ſo high a pitch, that 
mations and kings were their ſubjects, with- 
out knowing directly upon what right or 
title; it being a maxim, that the bare hear- 
ing of their names, was ſufficient for a peo- 


ple to acknowledge them their ſovereigns. 


When any ſtate compoſed too formida- 
ble a body from its ſituation or union, they 
never failed to divide it. The republic of 
Achaia was formed by an aſſociation of free 
cities; the ſenate declared, that every city 
ſnould from that time be governed by its 


* To enable themſelves to ruin Syria, in quality of 
guardians, they declared in favour of the ſon of An- 
tiochus, who was but a child, in oppoſition to Deme- 


trius, who was their hoſtage and conjured them to do 
him juſtice, crying „ That Rome was his mother, and 


own 
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own laws, independent on the general au- the 
thority. 5 wh 

The commonwealth of Bceotia roſe like- in 
wiſe from a league made between ſeveral me 
cities; but, as in the war of Perſeus, one ha 
city declared for that prince, and others for wh 


the Romans, the latter recerved them in- | 
to favour, when the common alliance was 
diſſolved. 

Macedonia was ſurrounded by inacceſſible 
mountains: The ſenate divided it into four 
parts; declared thoſe free; prohibited them | 
every kind of alliance among themſelves 
by marriage; carried off all the nobles in- 
to Italy, and by that means reduced this 
Power to nothing. 

Had a great monarch who reigned in our 
time followed theſe maxims, when he ſaw 
a neighbouring prince dethroned, he would 
have employed a ſtronger force in his ſup- 
port, and have confined him to the iſland 
which continued faithtul to him. By divi- 
ding the only power that could have oppo- 
ſed his deſigns, he would have drawn infi- 
nite advantages even from the misfortunes | 
of his ally. Y 

The Romans never engaged in far-diſtant 
wars, till they had firſt made an alliance 
with ſome power contiguous to the enemy | 

they invaded, who might unite his troops 

to the army they ſent ; and as this was ne- 

ver conſiderable with regard to W 
| hey 
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Thus, when they 
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they always had another in that province 
which lay neareſt the enemy, and a third 
in Rome, ever ready to march at a mo- 
ment's warning. In this manner they never 
hazarded but a ſmall part of their torces, 
whilſt their enemy ventured all his. 

They ſometimes inſid iouſly preverted the 
ſubtilty of the terms of ther language: 
They deſtroyed Carthage, upon pretence 


that they had promiſed to preſerve the Ci- 
vitas not the Urs. Nis well known in 


what manner the ZEtolians, who had aban- 
doned themſelves to their faith, were im- 
poſed upon; the Romans pretended, that 
the ſigmification of theſe words, abandon 
one's ſelf to the farth of an enemy, implied, 
the loſs of all things, of perſons, lands, 
cities, temples, and even of burial places. 

The Romans would even go fo far, as to 
give arbitrary explanations to treaties : 
were reſolved to depreſs 
the Rhodians, they declared, that they had 
formerly given them Lycia, not by way of 
preſent, but as a friend and ally. 

When one of their generals concluded a 


peace, merely to preſerve his army which 


was juſt upon the point of being cut to pie- 
ces, the ſenate, who did not ratify it, took 
advantage of this peace and continued the 


| This was their conſtant practice, as appears from 


hiſtory. | 
FM is, to ſave the corporation, but not the city. 


war, 
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war. Thus when JucurTrHa had fur- 
_ "rounded an army of Romans, and permit- 
ted them to march away unmoleſted, upon 
the faith of a treaty, theſe very troops he 
had ſaved were employed againſt him: And 
when the Numantians had reduced twenty 
thouſand Romans juſt periſhing with hun- 
ger, to the neceſſity of ſuing for peace; 
this peace, which had ſaved the lives of fo 
many thouſand citizens, was broke at Rome, 
and the public faith was eluded by ſend- 
ing back the conſul who had ſigned it. 
They ſometimes would conclude a peace 


with a monarch upon reaſonable conditi- 


-ons, and the inſtant he had ſigned them, 
they added others of fo injurious a nature, 
that he was forced to renew the war. Thus, 
when they had forced Jugurtha to o deliver 
up his elephants, his horſes, his treaſures, 
and his deſerters, they required him to ſur- 
render up his perſon, which being the great- 
eſt calamity that can beſal a prince, cannot 
for that reaſon be ever made an artick of 


A peace, the ſen:te gave orders for renewing the war 
againſt them, and delivered up Glycias to the int.abitants 


knows what happened at the Furcæ Caudinz. 

* They acted the ſame part with regard to Viriatus: 
After haying obliged him to give up che deſerters, be 
Was or to ſurrender up his arms, to which neither 
himſelf nor his army could conſent. Fragment of "> 


* After Claudius Glycias had granted the Corſicans 


the iſland, who would not receive him. Every one 
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In fine, they ſet 
whom they judged for their particular vices 


and crimes : They heard the complaints of 


all perſons who had any diſpute with Phi- 
Ii: They ſent deputies with them by way 


feguard, and obliged Perſeus to appear 


before theſe, to an{wer for certain murthers 


and certain quarrels he had with ſome inha- 
bitants of the confederate cities. 

As men judged of the glory of a general 
by the quantity of the gold and filver carried 
in his triumph, the Romans ſtripped the 
vanquiſhed enemy of all things. Rome 


was for ever enriching itſelf ; and every war 


they engaged in, enabled them to under- 


take a new one. 


All the nations who were either friends 


or confederates, quite ruined themſelves 


by the immenſely rich preſents they made, 
in order to procure the continuance of the 


favours already beſtowed upon them, or to 


obtain greater ; and half the monies which 
uſed to be ſent upon theſe occaſions to the 
Romans, would have ſufficed to conquer 
them. 3 

Being maſters of the univerſe, they ar- 
rogated to themſelves all the treaſures of it; 
and were leſs unjuſt robbers, conſidered as 
conquerors, than conſidered as legiſlators. 

The preſents which the ſenate uſed to ſend kings 
were mere trifles, as an ivory chair and ſtaff, or a 


a tribunal over kings, 


ä — — — 
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Hearing that Prol Eur king 
was poſſeſſed of immenſe wealth, they * en- 
ated a law, propoſed by a tribune, by 
which they gave to themſeves the inheri- 
tance of a man till living, and confiſcated 
to their own uſe the eſtates of a confederate 
prince. 


In a little time, the greedineſs of parti. 


cular perſons quite devoured whatever had 
eſcaped the public avarice ; magiſtrates and 


governors uſed to ſell their injuſtice to king: 
itors would ruin one another, 


Two com 
for the ſake of purchaſing an ever · dubiou 
protection againſt a rival who was not quite 
undone ; for the Romans had not even the 
juſtice of robbers, who preſerve a certain 
probity in the exerciſe of guilt. In fine, 
as rights, whether lawful or uſurped, were 


maintained by money only; princes, to ob- 
tain it, deſpoiled temples, and confiſcated 
the poſſeſſions of the wealthieſt citizens; a | 


thouſand crimes were committed, 

for the ſake of giving to the Romans 

the money in the univerſe. 
But nothing was of greater advantage to 


this people than the awe with which they | ; 


ſtruck the whole earth: In an inſtant, king 


were put to ſilence, and ſeemed as though | 
they were ſtupid; no regard was had u 


q Divitiarum tanta fama erat, ſays Florus, ut vieor 
pentium populus, & dcnare regna conſuetus, ſocit vill 
que regis confiſcationem mandaverit. lib, ui. e. Pri 
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their eminence, but their very perſons were 
attacked ; to hazard a war, was to expoſe 
themſelves to captivity, to death, to the in- 
famy of a triumph. Thus kings, who 
lived in the midſt of pomps and pleaſures, 
did not dare to fix their eyes ſtedfaſtly on 
the Roman people ; and their courage fail- 
ing them, they hoped to ſuſpend a little the 
miſeries with which they were threatened, 
by their patience and ſubmiſſive actions. 
Obſerve, I intreat you, the condutt of the 
Romans. After the defeat of AnTiocnus 


they were poſſeſſed of Africa, Aſia, and 


Greece, without having ſcarce a ſingle city 
in theſe countries that were immediately 
their own, They ſeemed to conquer with 
no other view but to beſtow ; but then they 
obtained ſo complete a ſovereignty, that 
whenever they engaged in war with any 
prince, they oppreſſed him, as it were, with 
the weight of the whole univerſe. 

The time proper for ſeizing upon the 
countries was not yet come: Had 
the Romans kept the cities they took from 
Philip, the Greeks would have ſeen at once 


| Into their deſigns : Had they, after the ſe- 
| cond Punic war, or that with Antiochus, 


palſefled themſelves of lands in Africa and 


—_- did not dare to venture their colonies in thoſe 
; but choſe rather to raiſe an eternal jealouſy 


—— Maſiniſſa, and to make 
F2 in 
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in Aſia, they could never have preſerved 
conqueſts ſo ſlightly eſtabliſhed. 

It was the intereſt of the Romans to wait 
till all nations were accuſtomed to obey, as 
free and as confederate, before they ſhould 
attempt to command over them as ſubjectz; 
and to let them blend and loſe themſelves, 
as it were, by little and little, in the Roman 
commonwealth. 

This was a ſlow way of conquering : Af. 
ter overcoming a nation, they contented 
themſelves with weakening it; they impoſed 
ſuch conditions as conſumed it inſenfibly : 
If it recovered, they depreſſed it ſtill | 
more, and it became ſubject, without a 
poſſibility of dating the firſt æra of its ſub- 

"Hh | 


Thus Rome was not properly either a 
monarchy or a commonwealth, but the head 
of a body compoſed of all the nations in the 
univerſe, | 
_ Had the Spani after the conqueſt of 
Mexico and Peru, followed this plan, they 
would not have been obliged to deſtroy all, 
for the ſake of preſerving all. | 

Tis a folly in conquerors to force their | 
own laws and cuſtoms on all nations; ſuch ' 
a conduct is of very ill conſequence, for 
men are capable of obeying under all kinds 
of government. Bo 1 
both theſe powers mint aueſt of Mace - 
D 1 

I 
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But as Rome not did impoſe any general 


| laws, the nations did not form any danger- 
| ous aſſociations; they formed one body no 
' otherwiſe than by a common obedience 3 


and were all Romans without being coun- 
1en. 

It perhaps will be objected, that no em- 
pires founded on the laws of fiefs were ever 
durable or powerful. But nothing could 
be ſo contradictory as the plan of the Ro- 
mans and that of the Goths ; and juſt to 
mention theſe plans, the former was a work 
of ſtrength, the latter of weakneſs: In the 
one, ſubjection was extreme; in the other, 


Y — 1 ni Ft In the Gothic ſtates, power 
was lod 


ged in the vaſſals, and the right of 


| judging only in the prince; whereas 'twas 


the reverſe in the Roman government. 


CHAPTER VII. 


| How it was poſſible for Mithridates to re/ijt 


the RoMans, 


| A* oN G the ſeveral kings whom the 


Romans invaded, MiTHripaTEs 


| was the only one who made a CcQurageous 


defence and expoſed them to danger. 

His dominions were ſituated to wonder- 
ful advantage for carrying on a war with 
them: They bordered on the inacceſſible 
countries of mount Caucaſus, peopled with 

3 ſavage 
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| ſavage nations, whom that prince could call 
to his aſſiſtance; they thence extended along 


the fea of Pontus, which Mithridates co- 


vered with his ſhips, and he was inceſſantly 
purchaſing new armies of Scythians : Aſia 
was open to his invaſions, and he was rich, 
becaule his cities, fituated on the Pontus 
Euxinus, carried on an advantageous traffic 
with nations leſs induſtrious than themſelves. 

Proſcriptions, the cuſtom of which began 
at this time, had forced ſeveral Romans to 
leave their country. Theſe were received 
by Mithridates with open arms, and he 
formed legions * into which he incorporated 
thoſe exiles, who proved the beſt ſoldiers ia 
his army. 


On the other ſide, the Romans, diſorder'd 


by inteſtine diviſions, and threatned with 


more imminent dangers, neglected the af- 


fairs of Alia, and ſuffered Mithridates to 


purſue his victories, or take breath after his 
defeats. 


Nothing had contributed more to the 


ruin of moſt kings, than the manifeſt de- 
fire they ſhewed for peace : By this, they 


Font in. Stratagem. lib. ii. tells us, that Archelaus, 
lieutenant of Mithridates, engaging againſt Sylla,poſted, 
in the firſt rank, his chariots armed with ſcythes, in 
the ſecond his phalanx, in the third his auxiliaries armed 
after the Roman way ; mixtis fugitivis Italize, quorum 
pervicaciz multum fidebat. Mithridates even made an 
alliance with Sertorius. See alſo Plutarch, life of Lu- 


cullus. . 
had 
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had prevented all other nations from divid- 
ing with them a danger, from which they 
were ſo anxious to extricate themſelves : But 
Mithridates immediately made the whole 
world ſenſible, that he was an enemy to the 
Romans, and would be ſo eternally. 

In fine, the cities of Greece and A ſia find- 
ing the Roman yoke grow more intolerable 
every day, repoſed their whole confidence 
in this barbarous king, who invited them 
to liberty. | 

This diſpoſition of things gave riſe to 
three mighty wars, which torm one of the 
nobleſt parts of the Roman hiſtory, and for 
this reaſon : We don't, on this occaſion, 
read of princes already overcome by luxu- 
ry and pride, as Antiochus and Tigranes ; 
nor by fear, as Philip, Perſeus, and Jugur- 
tha; but a magnanimous king, who in ad- 


| verſity, like a lion that gazes upon his 
wounds, was fired with the greater indig- 


nation upon that account. 
This part of the Roman hiſtory is ſing - 
lar, becauſe it abounds with perpetual! and 
ever· unexpected revolutions : For as on one 
hde, Mithridates could eaſily recruit his 
armies, fo it appeared, that in thoſe re- 
verſes of fortune, in which kings ſtand in 
greateſt need of obedience and a {tric diſ- 


ceipline, his barbarian forces forſook him: 


As he had the art of enticing nations, and ſtir- 
ring up cities to rebellion, ſo was he likewiſe 
F 4 betrayed 
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betrayed by his captains, his children and 
his wives; in fine, as he was ſometimes op- 
poſed by unexperienced Roman generals, 
Jo there was ſent againſt him, at other times, 
SYLLA, Lucullus, and Poupzv. 

This prince, after having defeated the 
Roman generals, and conquered Aſia, Ma- 
cedonia, and Greece; having been vanquiſh- 
ed, in his turn, by Sylla; confined by a 
treaty to his former limits, and harraſſed by 
the Roman generals; having been once 
more ſuperior to them, and conqueror of 
Aſia; driven away by Lucullus; purſued 
into his own country; obliged to fly for 


| ſhelter to Tigranes, and defeated with him: 
Finding this monarch irrecoverably loſt, and 


depending merely upon himſelf for ſuccour, 
he took ſanctuary in his own dominiors, 
and re-aſcended the throne. 

Lucullus was ſucceeded by Pompey, who 
quite overpowered Mithridates. He then 
| flies out of his dominions, and croſſing the 
Araxes, marches from danger to danger 
thro* the country of the Lazi; and aſ- 
ſembling in his way all the barbarians he 
met with, appeared in the Boſphorus againſt 
his ſon * Maccyares, who had recon- 
ciled himſelf to the Romans. 


© Mithridates had made him king of the Boſphorus. 
News being brought of his father's arrival, he di- 


ſpatched h'mſelf. 
Altho 
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Altho' plunged in ſo deep an abyſs, he 
yet ” formed a deſign of making Italy the 
ſeat of the war, and of marching to Rome 
at the head of thoſe nations who enſlaved 
it ſome years after, and by the ſame way 
theſe now took. | 

Betrayed by Pharnaces, another of his 
ſons, and by an army terrified at the great- 
neſs of his enterprizes and the perils he was 
going in ſearch of, he died in a manner 
worthy a king. 
was then that Pompey, in the rapidity 
of his victories, completed the pompous 
work of the Roman grandeur : He united 
to the body of its empire, countries of a 


boundleſs extent, which, however, height- 


ned the Roman magnificence rather than 
increaſed its power; and tho? it appeared by 
the titles carried in his triumph, that he 
had increaſed the revenue of the public 
treaſury * above a third, there yet was no 
augmentation in power, and the public li- 
berty was thereby only expoſed to the great- 
er danger. 


See Appian, de Bello Mithridatic. 
_ * See Plutarch in the life of Pompey ; and Zonaras 


lib. ii. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Of the Diviſions which always ſub/ited in the 
Irn. 


HILST Rome was conquering the 

world, a hidden war was carrying 
on within its walls: Theſe fires were like 
thoſe of volcanos, which break out the in- 


ſtant they are fed by ſome combuſtible ſub- 


ſtance. 


After the expulſion of the kings, the go- 


vernment became ariſtocratica] : The patri- 
cian families only, obtained all the employ- 
ments and dignities in the ſtate, and con- 
{equently ail * honours civil and military. 


The patricians being determined to pre- 
vent, if poſſible, the return of the kings, 


endeavoured to foment the reſtleſs principle 
which now prevailed in the minds of the 
people ; but they did more than they would 
willingly have done : By attempting to 1n- 
ſpire them with a hatred for kings, they 
fired them with an inordinate thirſt for li- 
berty. As the royal authority had devoly- 


The patricians were inveſted, in ſome meaſure, 
with a ſacred character, and they only were allowed to 
take the auſpices. See in Livy, book vi. the ſpeech of 
Appius Claudius. BE Es 

> As for inſtance, they alone were IS qr to tri- 
umph, ſince they alone could be conſuls and generals. 
ed 
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ed entirely upon the conſuls, the people 


found they were far from poſſeſſing that li- 


berty they were taught to idolize: They 
therefore ſought for methods by which they 
might depreſs the conſulate ; procure ple- 
beian magiſtrates; and ſhare the Curule, 
or greater employments, with the nobles. 
The patricians were forced to comply with 
all the demands of the people; for in a ci- 
ty where poverty was the public virtue ; 
where wealth, that clandeſtine path to pow- 
er, was deſpiſed, neither birth nor digni- 
ties could beſtow any great advantages : Ic 
was therefore neceſſary for power to fall into 
the hands of the greater number, and for 


ariſtocracy to change by inſenſible degrees 


into a popular ſtate. 

Thoſe who are ſubordinate to a king, 
are leſs tortured with*envy and jealouſy than 
ſuch as live under an hereditary ariſtocracy : 
The prince is at ſo great a diſtance from his 
ſubjects that he is ſcarce ſeen by them; and 
is raiſed fo far above them, that they can- 
not conceive any relation capable of giving 
them diſguſt. But when the nobles preſide 
in a ſtate, they are expoſed to the eyes of 


all men, and are not ſeated ſo high as to 


prevent odious compariſons from being made 
perpetually ; and, indeed, the people have 
deteſted ſenators, in this and in all ages. 
Such commonwealths in which birth does 
not beſtow any ſhare 2 0 legiſlature, are 

| the 
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the happieſt in this reſpect ; for *tis natural 
that the people ſhould not bear ſo much en- 
vy to an authority, which they beſtow on 
_ they think proper, and reſume at 
will. 

The people being diſguſted at the patri- 
cians, withdrew to the ſacred hill (Mons 
ſacer) whither deputies being ſent, they 
were appeaſed: And as they all made a pro- 
miſe to aſſiſt one another, in caſe the patri- 
cians ſhould not perform their © engage- 
ment, which would have created ſeditions 
every moment, and diſturbed all the magi- 
ſtrates in the exerciſe of their functions; 
"was judged better to create an officer, 
* who might protect the people againſt any 
injuſtice that ſhould be done them : But by 
a malady for ever incident to man, the ple- 
beians, who had obtained tribunes merely for 
the ir own defence, employed thoſe very ma- 
giſtrates to annoy others; ſo that they ſtript, 
by inſenſible degrees, the patricians of all 
their privileges. This gave riſe to everlaſt- 
ing conteſts: The people were ſupported, 
or rather animated, by their tribunes ; and 
the patricians were defended by the ſenate, 
the greateſt part of which conſiſted of patri- 
cians, who were more inclined to fayour the 
antient maxims, and afraid that the popu- 


£ Zonaras, lib. ii. | 
2 Origin of the tribunes of the people. 


lace 
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Varro and Marius, it coſt them very great 
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lace would raiſe ſome tribune to arbitrary 
power. 
The people employed, in the defence of 
this magiſtrate, their own ſtrength, and 
the ſuperiority they had in the ſuffrages, 
their refuſal to march into the field, their 
threats to go quite away, the partiality of 
the laws, in fine, their judiciary ſentences 
againſt thoſe who had oppoſed them 
too vigorouſly : The ſenate defended them- 


| ſelves by their wiſdom, their juſtice, and 


the love they inſpired into all for their coun- 
try; by their beneficence, and the prudent 
diſtribution of the treaſures of the common- 
wealth ; by the veneration which the people 


bad for the glory of the principal * families, 


and the virtue of illuſtrious perſonages; by 
religion itſelf, the antient inſtitutions, and 
the prohibition of days of public meeting, 
upon pretence that the auſpices had not been 


The people had ſo great a veneration for the chief 
families, that altho* they had obtained the privilege of 
creating plebeian military tribunes, who were inveſted 
with the ſame power as the conſuls, they nevertheleſs 
always made choice of patricians for this employ ment. 
They were obliged to put a conſtraint upon themſelves, 
and to enact, that one conſul always ſhould be a plebeian; 


_- and when ſome plebeian families were raiſed to offices, 


the way was afterwards _ to them without in» 

ulty that the people, not- 
withitanding the perpetual defire they had to depreſs the 
nobility, deprefſed them in reality; and when they 
raiſed to honours ſome perſon of mean extraction, as 
ſtruggles. 

favour- 
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favourable z by their clients, by the oppo- 
ſition of one tribune to another ; by the cre. 
ation of a dictator, the occupations of a 
new war, or the misfortunes and calamities 
which united all parties; in a word, by a 
paternal condeſcenſion, in granting the peo- 
ple part of their demands, purpoſely to 
make them relinquiſh the reſt ; and by that 
ſtedfaſt maxim, of preferring the ſafety of 
the republic to the prerogatives of any or- 
der or public employment whatſoever. 


In proceſs of time, when the plebeians had 
depreſſed the patricians to ſuch a degree, 
that this * diſtinction of families was empty 


and fruitleſs, and that both were indiſcrimi- 
nately raiſed to honours, new conteſts aroſe 
between the populace, whom their tribunes 
ſpirited up, and the chief families, whether 
patricians or ſuch plebeians as were ſtyled 


noble, and were favoured by the ſenate that 


was compoſed of them: But, as the antient 


manners ſubſiſted no more; as particular 


f The patricians, to defend themſelves, uſed to cre- 
ate a dictator, which proved of the greateſt advantage 
to them; but the bs having obtained the privi- 
lege of being elected conſuls, could alſo be elected 
dictators, which quite diſconcerted the patricians. See 
in Livy, lib. viii. in what manner Publius Philo de- 
— them in his dictatorſhip. He enacted three 
laws, by which they received the higheſt prejudice. 


E The patricians reſerved to themſelves only a few 


offices belonging to the pricithood, and the privilege 
of creating a magiſtrate called inter rex. 
| perſons 
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perſons were poſſeſſed of immenſe wealth, 
and that *tis impoſſible but wealth muſt give 
power; theſe nobles made a ſtronger reſiſt- 
ance than the patricians had done, which 
occaſioned the death of the Gracchi, and of 
d ſeveral perſons who followed their plan *. 

I muſt take notice of an office which con- 
tributed greatly to the happy polity of 
Rome; *cwas that of the cenſors. Theſe 
numbred or ſurveyed the people; farther, 
as the ſtrength of the commonwealth con- 
ſiſted in the ſtrictneſs of diſcipline, in the 


As Saturninus and Glaucias. | 
hen the people of Rome had obtained the pri 
ſharing the patrician magiſtracies, it was na- 
ink that the flatterers of them would im- 
mediately become arbiters of the government. But 
no ſuch thing.— It is obſervable that the very people 

who had 5 the plebeians capable of public of- 
fices, fixed, notwithſtanding, their choice conſtantly on 
the patricians. Becauſe they were virtuous, they were 
magnanimous ; and becauſe they were free, they had 
a contempt of power. But when their morals were 
corrupted, the more power they were poſſeſſed of, 


the leſs prudent was their conduct; till at length u 


becoming their own tyrants and flaves, they loſt the 
ſtrength of liberty to fall into the weakneſs and im- 
potency of licentiouſneſs. L' Eſprit des Loix, I. viii, 
C. 12. | 

k The cenſus or ſurvey of the citizens was a very 
prudent inſtitution in it ſelf: It was a ſurvey of the 
ſtate of their affairs, and an enquiry into their power. 
It was founded by Servius Tullius, before whom, ac- 
cording to Eutropius, book i. the cenſus was un- 
known, _ 


| ſeverity 
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ſeverity of manners, and the uninterru 
_ obſervation of certain cuſtoms; they cor- 
reed ſuch errors and abuſes as the legiſla- 
tive power had not foreſeen, or the ordina- 
ry magiſtrate ' could not puniſh. Some 
bad examples are worſe than crimes, and a 
violation of manners has deſtroyed more 
ſtates, than the infraction of laws: In 
Rome, whatever might tend to introduce 
dangerous novelties, to create a change in 
the minds or affections of the citizens, and 
prevent, if I may uſe the expreſſion, the 
perpetuity of it; all diſorders and tumults, 
whether public or private, were reformed 
by the cenſors ; theſe had authority to expel 
 whomloever they pleaſed the ſenate ; could 
take from a knight the horſe maintained 
for him at the public expence ; and degrade 


2 citizen to the rank of ſuch as contributed 


to the maintenance of the magiſtrates of the 


city, without enjoying the privileges of it; 


in a word, the cenſors took a view of the 
actual ſituation of the republic, and diſtri- 
buted the people among their various 


| The reader may ſee in what manner thoſe were 
degraded who, after the battle of Cannz, were for 


leaving Italy ; thoſe who had ſurrendered to Hannibal, 


thoſe who by an inſidious and falſe interpretation, had 

- Forfeited their word. 
The plebeians obtained, in oppoſition to the 8 

eians, r 257i iſtrates ſhould 


be made by the people aſſembled by tribes and not by 


tribes 
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tribes in {ſuch a manner, as to prevent 
the tribunes and perſons of an aſpiring 
temper from engroſſing the ſuffrages, or 
the people from abuſing their power. 

M. Livius, * degraded the people them- 
ſelves, and reduced thirty four tribes out 
of the thirty five, to the rank of thoſe who 
had no ſhare in the privileges of the city; 


centuries. There were thirty five tribes, each of 
whom gave its vote ; Four belonging to the city, and 
thirty one to the country. As there were but two pro- 
feſſions among the Romans that were honourable, war 
and huſbandry, the country tribes were had in —— 
conſideration; and the four remaining ones admitted 
into their body that contemptible part of the citizens, 


who having no lands to cultivate, were, if we may ſo 


fay, but citizens by halves the greateſt part of them 
did not even go war, for in the enliſting of ſoldiers 


the diviſion of centuries was obſerved; and thoſe who 


were members of the four city tribes, were very near 
the ſame with thoſe who in the diviſion by centuries 
yere of the ſixth claſs, in which no ——— enrolled. 
Thus, it was ſcarce poſſible for the ſuffrages to be in the 
bands of the populace, who were conſined to their four 
tribes; but as every one committed a thouſand frauds, 


for the — — of them, the cenſors had an 


. f reforming this abuſe every five years ; 
they incorporated into any tribe they pleaſed, not 
only a citizen, but alſo bodies and whole orders. See 


the firſt remark of chapter xi. See alſo Livy, lib. i. 


Decad. I. in which thedifferent diviſions of the people, 

made by Servius Tullius, are very well explained: 

"Twas the ſame body of the people, but divided in va- 

rious reſpefts. [—[n ſuch a manner, that pro 

rather than numbers determined elections. L Sprit des 

Loix, book ii. c. 2.] 

v Livy, lib. xxix. 5 

for, 
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for, ſaid this Roman, you firſt condemned 
me, and afterwards raiſed me to the conſul- 
ate and the cenſorſhip ; you therefore muſt 
either have prevaricated once in puniſhing 
me, or twice in creating me conſul and 
_ afterwards cenſor. 

M. Duron1vs, » tribune of the people, 
was expelled the ſenate by the cenſors, for 
having annulled, when in office, the law 
which limits the expences of feaſts. 

The following inſtitution was a very wiſe 
one; no magiſtrate could be turned out of 
his employment, becauſe that would have 
diſturbed the exerciſe of the public power; 
but they diveſted ſuch a man of his order 
and rank, and deprived as it were, a citizen 
of his particular nobility. 

The government of Rome was wonder- 
ful in this reſpect; ever ſince the founda- 
tion of that city, it's conſtitution was ſuch, 
either from the genius of the people, the 
ſtrength of the ſenate, or the authority of 
Certain magiſtrates, that every abuſe of pow- 
er might always be reformed in it. 

Carthage was deſtroyed, becauſe, when 
abuſes were to be retrench'd, the citizens could 
not bear the hand even of their Hannibal. 
Athens fell, becauſe the errors of the people 
appeared ſo lovely in their own eyes, that 


o Valer. Max. 1 ii. 


P The dignity of ſenator was not a public office or 


Employ ment. 


they 
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they would not be cured of them: And 


among us, thoſe Italian republics which 
boaſt the perpetuity of their government, 
ought to boaſt of nothing but the perpetutiy 
of their abuſes ; nor indeed, do they enjoy 
greater liberty * than Rome did under the 
Decemviri. 

The Britiſh government is one of the 
wiſeſt in Europe, becauſe there is a body 
which examines it perpetually, and is per- 
petually examining itſelf; and it's errors 
are of ſuch a nature, as never to be laſting, 
and are frequently uſeful by rouzing the 
attention of nation. 

In a word, a free government, that is to 
ſay, one for ever in motion, cannot ſupport 
itſelf, unleſs it's own laws are capable of 
correcting the diſorders of it. . 
It may not be improper here to give a 
more minute detail of the ſteps by which 
the Roman conſtitution was perfefted ; 
bow its ſtrengtb increaſed with its liber- 
ties; and how both were impaired toge- 
ther. To this purpoſe we ſhall add a 
Feu pages from this excellent writer's 
other work, L' Eſpirt des Loix, l. 
_ | 


1 Nor even greater power. 


36 c HA. 
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CHAPTER. . 

Of the diviſion of the three Powers under 
the different governments of Rome. 


H E government of the kings of 
| Rome in ſome meaſure reſembled that 
of the kings of the heroic times of Greece, 
It ſunk, like that, by its general corruption, 
tho? in itſelf, and in its own particular na- 
ture, it was exceeding good. 

To give my reader a clear notion of this 
government, I ſhall conſider diſtinctly that 
of the five firſt kings, that of Servius Tul- 
lius, and that of Tarquin. | 

The crown was elective, and under the 
five firſt kings the ſenate had ihe greateſt 
ſhare in the election. | 

Upon the king's deceaſe, the ſenate took 
into conſideration, whether they ſhould con- 
tinue the eſtabliſhed form of government. 
If they thought proper to continue it, they 
named a magiſtrate, * taken from their own 
body, who choſe a king : it was the buſineſs 
of the ſenate to approve of the election, of 


the people to confirm it, and of the augurs 


to ratify it. If one of theſe three condi- 
tions was wanting, they were obliged to 
proceed to another election. 

The conſtitution was a mixture of mo- 


narchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy; and 


ſuch was the harmony of theſe powers, that 
Dionyſ. Halicarn. I. ii. p. 1 20. & 1. iv. p. 242, 243. 
in 


— Di 


no 
th 
er 
of 
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in the firſt reigns there was no inſtance of 
jealouſy or difpute. The king commanded 
the armies, and had the direction of the ſa- 


; erifices; he had the power of determinin 


dcivil and criminal © cauſes ; he convened the 
ſenate, aſſembled the people, laid ſome af- 
fairs before the latter, and regulated the reſt 
with the ſenate ©, as 

The authority of the ſenate was great. 
The kings often took ſome of the ſenators 
to paſs judgments jointly with himſelf; and 
they never laid any affair before the people, 
which had not been previouſly debated © in 
the ſenate. 
The people had the right of chuſing f ma- 
giſtrates, of conſenting to new laws, and, 
with the king's permiſſion, of declaring 
war, and making peace : But they had not 
the power of judging. When Tullus Hoſti- 
lius referred the tryal of Horatius to the peo-— 


b See Tanaquil's diſcourſe in Livy, lib. i. c. 41. and 
oo regulation of Servius Tullius, in Diony ſ. Halicarn, 
ib. iv. p. 229. 

8 See Dionyt. Halicarn. I. ii. p. 118. and I. iii. p. 
171. | 

d It was by virtue of a ſenatus conſultum that Tullus 
Hoſtilius ordered Alba to be deftroyed. Dionyſ. Ha- 
licarn. I. iii. p. 167, and 172. 

e Ibid. I. iv. p. 276. 

fIbid. book ii. And yet they could not have the 
nomination of all offices ; ſince Valerius Publicola made 
that famous law which prohibited every citizen from 
exercifing any, unleſs he had obtained it by the ſuffrage 
of the people. * 
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ple, he had ſome particular reaſons, which 
may be ſeen in Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus s. 
The conſtitution was altered under h Ser- 
vius Tullius. The ſenate had no ſhare in 
his election; he cauſed himſelf to be pro- 
claimed by the people; he reſigned the 
power of judging civil cauſes, * and reſerved 
to himſelf only the criminal; he laid all af- 
fairs directly before the people; he eaſed 
them of taxes, and laid the whole burthen 
of them upon the patricians. Hence in 
proportion as he weakened the regal dignity 
and the authority of the ſenate, he aug- 
mented the power of the people“. 
Tarquin would not be choſen either by 
the ſenate or by the people; he conſidered 
Servius Tullius as an uſurper, and took the 
crown as an hereditary right. He turn'd 
out moſt of the ſenators; thoſe who re- 
mained he no longer conſulted; nor did he 
even ſummon them to aſſiſt in judgments l. 
Thus his power increaſed: and the odium 
of that power received a new addition, by 
uſurping alſo the authority of the people, 


E L. iii. p. 159. | 
* 3 He dielted inf of balf th power, fa 

i He dive imſe f the regal power, ſays 
Dionyſ. Halicarn. lib. iv. p. 229. 0 Hl 

K It was thought, if he had not been prevented by 
Tarquin, he would have eſtabliſhed a popular govern- 
ment. Dionyſ. Halicarn. book iv. p. 243. 

| Dionyſ, Halicarn. lib. iv. 


without 


- - y— — 1 
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without whom, and even againſt whom he 
enacted ſeveral laws. He would have re- 
united the three powers in his own perſon; 
but the people recollected for a moment 
that they were legiſlators : and Tarquin was 


no more. 


To proceed then : For we never know 
how to quit the hiſtory of the Romans, juſt 
as, to this day, we neglect the modern pala- 
ces in their capital to go inſearchof ruins ; or 
as the eye after reſting itſelf on the enamelled 
meadows, loves to viſit rocks and mountains. 

The patrician families were at all times 
poſſeſſed of great prerogatives. Theſe diſ- 
tinctions, which were conſiderable under 
the kings, became much more important af- 
ter their expulſion. Hence aroſe the jealouſy 
of the plebeians, who wanted to reduce them. 
The conteſts truck upon the conſtitution 
without weakning the government: for 


there was no great difference whatever fa- 


mily the magiſtrates were of, provided the 
magiſtracy preſerved its authority. 

An elective monarchy, like that of Rome, 
neceſſarily ſuppoſeth a powerful ariſtocratical 
body to ſupport it ; without which it changes 
immediately into tyranny or into a popular 
ſtate, But a popular ſtate has no need of 
this diſtinction of families to maintain itſelf. 


This was the reaſon why the patricians, who 


were a neceſſary part of the conſtitution un- 


der the regal government, became a ſuper- 


fluous 


2 —— — ——— 


ſhould naturally 
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fluous branch under the conſuls : the people 
could depreſs them without hurting them- 
ſelves, and change the conſtitution without 


After Servius Tullius had reduced the pa- 
tricians, it was natural for Rome to fall from 
the regal hands into thoſe of the people. 
But the people by reducing the patricians 
had no reaſon to be afraid of falling again 


under a regal power 


A ſtate may alter two different ways, ei- 
ther by the amendment, or by the corrup- 
tion of the conſtitution. If it has preſerved 


iũts principles and the conſtitution is changed, 
it is owing to its amendment; if upon. 
changing the conſtitution, its principles are 
loſt, it is becauſe it has been corrupted. 


Rome after the expulſion of the kings, 
have been a democracy. 
The people had already the legiſlative power 
in their hands; their unanimous ſuffrage 
had expelled the kings; and if they had not 
continued ſteady in that reſolution, the Tar- 
quins might eaſily have been reſtored. To 
pretend that their deſign in expelling them 
was to render themſelves ſlaves to a few fa- 
milies, was unreaſonable. The ſituation 
therefore of things requircd that Rome 
ſhould be a democracy; and yet it was not. 
There was a neceſſity of tempering the 


power of the principal families, and of giv- | 
ing the laws a biaſs to democracy. 


States 


abuſe 
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States often flouriſh more under the inſen- 
fible tranſition from one conſtitution to an- 
other, than under the eſtabliſhment of either, 
Then it is that all the ſprings of govern- 
ment are ſtretched, that every citizen puts 


in his pretenſions, that they oppoſe or careſs 


one another, and that there is a noble emu- 
lation between thoſe who defend the declin- 
ing, and thoſe who are ſtrenuous in pro- 
moting the new, conſtitution. 


There were four things which greatly op- 


preſſed the liberty of Rome. The patrici- 


| ans had engroſſed to themſelves all ſacred, 
political, civil, and military employments; 


an exorbitant power was anntxed ro nz 


; conſulate ; the people were often inſulted ; 


and in fine they had ſcarce any influence at 
all left in the public ſuffrages. Theſe four 
abuſes were redreſſed by the people. 

1*, It was ſtipulated that there ſhould be 
ſome magiſtracies open to the plebeians; 


who by degrees obtained that they ſhould be 


made capable of all, except that of Iaber- 
rex. 

2. The conſulate was diſſolved into ſe- 
veral other magiſtracies ; prætors were cre- 
ated, on whom the power was conferred of 


determining private cauſes ; quzſtors® were 


Qſuores parricidii. Pomponius, leg. 2. ff de orig. 


n Livy, I. vi. 


8 nomi- 
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nominated far judging public crimes ; ædiles 
were eſtabliſhed for the civil adminiſtra. 
tion; treaſurers appointed, who had the 
management of the public money; and in 
fine by the creation of cenſors the conſuls 
were diveſted of that part of the legiſlative 
power, which regulates the morals of the 
Citizens, and the momentary polity of the 


different bodies of the ſtate. The chief 


prerogatives left them were to preſide in the 
great aiſcmblics ? of the people, to con- 
vene the ſenate, and to command the ar- 
mies. 

3. By the ſacred laws, tribunes were 
eſtabliſhed, who had a power on all occa- 
ſions of checking the encroachments of the 

atricians, and prevented not only particular, 
bh likewiſe general injuries. 


In fine, the plebeians increaſed their influ- 


ence in public deciſions. The people of 


Rome were divided in three different man- 


ners, by centuries, by curiæ, and by tribes; 
and whenever they gave their votes, the 
were aſſembled and formed one of thoſe 
three ways. | 

In the firſt the patricians, the leading 
men, the rich, the ſenate, which was very 
near the ſame thing, had almoſt the whole 


* Plutarch Life of Publicola. 
P Comiilus centuriatis. | 


authority, 
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authority; in the ſecond they had leſs ; and 
leſs ſtill in the third. 

The diviſion into centuries was a diviſion 
rather of eſtates and fortunes, than of per- 
fons. The whole body of the people 
was divided into a hundred and ninety- 
three centuries %, which had each a ſingle 
vote. The patricians and leading men 
compoſed the firſt ninety eight centuries ; 
and the other ninety-five conſiſted of the 
remainder of the citizens. In this diviſion 
therefore the patricians were maſters of the 
ſuffrages. 

In the diviſion into curiz", the patricians 
had not the ſame advantages: ſome how- 
ever they had, for it was neceſſary to con- 
ſult the auſpices, which were under the 
power of the patricians; and no propoſal 
could be made to the people in thole aſſem- 
blies, unleſs it had been previouſly laid be- 
fore the ſenate and confirmed by a ſenatus- 
conſultum. But in the diviſion into tribes 
neither the auſpices, nor the decrees of the 
ſenate interfered ; and the patricians were 
excluded. 

Now the people endeavoured conſtantly 
to have thoſe meetings by curias which had 
been cultomary by centuries; and by tribes 
thoſe they uſed to have before by cutias; 
by which means the direction of public af- 


"See Livy, lib. i. 43. & Dionyſ. Halicarn lib. iv, & vii. 
* Dwnyt, Halicarn. lib. ix. p. 593. Rs 
ng 82 afalrs 
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fairs ſoon devolved from the patricians to 
the plebeians. 

Thus when the plebeians obtained the 
power of judging the patricians, a power 
which coinmenced in the affair of Coriolanus', 
the plebeians inſiſted upon judging them by 
aſſemblies in tribes t, and not in centuries: 
and when the new magiſtracies of tribunes 
and ædiles were eſtabliſhed in favour of the 
people, the latter obtaii:ed that they ſhould 
meet by curias to nominate them; and 
* hen the people's power was fully confirmed, 
they gained a further privilege of proceed- 
ing to this nomination by tribes. 

In the heat of the conteſts between the 
patricians and the plebeians, the latter in- 
ſiſted upon having fixt laws, that the pub- 
lic judgments might no longer be the effect 
of a capricious will or of an arbitrary power. 
The ſenate after much oppoſition confented 
to it; and to compoſe theſe laws decemvits 
were nominated. It was thought proper to 
grant them an extraordinary power, becauſe 
they were to give laws to almoſt incompa- 
tible parties. The nomination of all magiſ- 
trates was ſuſpended, and they were choſen 
in the comitia ſole adminiſtrators of the re- 


C1bid. I. vii. p. 463. 464. ed. Sylb. : 
Tt Contrary to the ancient cuſtom, as may be ſeen in 
T ionyſ. Halicarn. I. v. p. 320. 
« Dianyſ. Hlalicarn. J. vi. p 410, & 411. 
See Diony ſ. Halicarn. I. ix p. 6og. ON 
8 public 
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blic. Thus they found themſelves in- 


veſted with the conſular and tribunician 


wer. By one they had the privilege of 
aſſembling the ſenate, by the other that of 
aſſembling the people. But they aſſembled 


neither ſenate nor people. Ten men in the 


republic had alone the whole legiſlative, the 


whole executive, and the whole judi- 


ciary power. Rome ſaw her ſelf inflaved by 
as cruel a tyranny as that of Tarquin. When 
Tarquin exerciſed his oppreſſions, Rome was 
enraged at the power he had uſurped z when 
the decemvirs exerciſed theirs, ſhe was aſto- 
niſhed at the power ſhe had given. 

What a ſtrange ſyſtem of tyranny was 
this, formed by men who had obtained the 
political and military power merely becauſe 
of their knowledge in civil affairs; and who 
in the circumſtances of that very time ſtood 
in need of the cowardice of the citizens at 
home, to venture upon the government of 
them, and of their courage abroad to have 
the ſecurity of their protection? 

Virginia's death, who fell a victim by her 
father's hand to chaſtity and liberty, was a 
ſpectacle which put an end to the power of 
the decemvirs. Every man became free, be- 
cauſe every man had been injured z each 
ſhewed himſelf a citizen, becauſe each felt 
the bowels of a parent, The ſenate and 


G3 people 
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people returned to that liberty which had 


been entruſted to ridiculous tyrants. joe 
No people were ſo eaſily moved with = 
ſpectacles as the Romans. That of the bleed. f** 
ing corpſe of Lucretia, put an end to the pr 
regal government, The debtor * who ap- bo 
peared in the forum with his body covered e 
with ſtripes, cauſed an alteration in the form 2 
of the republic. The expoſing Virginia's | 1 
body occaſioned the expulſion of the de- E. 
cemvirs. To condemn Manlius it was ne- | = 
ceſſary to keep the people from ſeeing the | _ 
capitol. Cæſar's bloody garment threw = 
Rome again into ſlavery. | 
Under the deccmvirs there were no rights = 
to conteſt, but upon the reſtoration of liberty, 1 
jealouſies tevived; and as long as the patri- 1 
cians had any privileges leit, they were tu 
_ ſtripped of them by the plebeians. 5 
The miſchief would not have been ſo * 


great, had the plebeians been content to 
have deprived the patricians of their prero- 
gatives, without injuring their rights as citi- 
zens. When the people afſembled by cu- 
rias or centuries, they were compoſed of 
ſenators, patricians, and plebeians. In their 
diſputes the plebeians gained this point], 
that they alone without patricians or ſenate 
might enact laws call*d plebiſcita; and the 


* Liv. I. i. 23. 5 
! Diony(. Halicarn. lib. xi. p. 725. 


comitia 
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comitia in which they were made, were 
called comitia by tribes. Thus there were 
caſcs in which the patricians * had no ſhare 
in the legiſlative power, and in which they 
were ſubject to the legiſlative power of an- 
other body of the flate. This was the higheſt 
extravagance of liberty. The people to 
eſtabliſh a democracy, acted againit the very 
4 of this government. One would 
ave imagined that ſo exorbitant a power 
muſt have deſtroyed the authority of the 
fenate. But Rome had admirable inſtitu- 
tions. Two of theſe were eſpecially re- 


markable; by one of which the legiſlative 
power of the people was regulated, by the 


other it was limited. 
The cenſors, and before them the conſuls b, 


ſormed and created, as it were, every five 


years the body of the people; they exerciſed 
the legiſtation on the very body that was 


By the ſacred laws the plebeians had a power of 
making the plebiſcita by themſelves, without admit- 


ting the patricians into their aſſembly. Dionyſ. Ha- 


carn. I. vii. p. 410. and l. vi. p. 430. 
By the law made after the expulſion of the decem · 
virs, the patricians were made ſubject to the plebiſcita, 


tho' they had not a right of voting there. Livy l. iii. 


and Dionyſ. Halicarn. I. xi. p. 725. This law was 
confirmed by that of Publius Philo the dictator, in che 
year of Rome 416. Livy, I. viii 

bin the year 312, of Rome, the conſals ſill went 


thro! the office of regiſtring the people and their eſlater, 


a appears by Dionyſ. Halicarn. lib. xi. | 
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poſſeſſed of the legiſlative power. Tibe- 


e rius Gracchus, ſays Cicero, cauſed the 
« freedmen tobe admitted into the city tribes, 
« not by 3 of bis eloquence, but by a 
« word and a geſture ; and had be not done 
« ſo, therepublic, which we are now ſcarce 
« able to ſupport, would not even have ex- 
N N 
On the other hand, the ſenate had the 


wer of reſcuing, as it were, the republic 


out of the hands of the people, by creating 
a dictator, before whom the ſovereign power 
bowed its head, and the moſt popular laws 
were ſilent . 

If the people were jealous of their 
legiſlative power, they were leſs ſo of their 
exccutive. This they left almoſt intirely to 
the ſenate and to the conſuls; and ſcarce re- 
ſerved any thing more to themſelves, than 
the right of chuſing the magiltrates, and of 


confirming the acts of the ſenate and of the 


generals, 
Rome, whoſe paſſion was to command, 
whoſe ambition to make every thing ſub- 
mit to her, who roſe by uſurpation and till 
ſupported herſelf by it, had conſtantly at- 
fairs of moment upon her hands; her ene- 
mies were always conſpiring againſt her, or 
ſhe againſt her enemies. it 
As ſhe was obliged to behave on the one 


e Such as thoſe by which it was allowed to appeal 
from the deciſions of all the magiſtrates to the peo - 


han! 
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hand with heroic courage, and on the other 
with conſummate prudence ; the ſituation of 
things required of courſe that the ſenate 
ſhould have the management of them. 
Thus the people diſputed every branch of 
the legiſlative power with the ſenate, be- 
cauſe they were jealous of their liberty ; but 
they had no diſputes about the executive, 
becauſe they were jealous of their glory. 

So great was the ſhare the ſenate took in 
the executive power, that, as Polybius © in- 
forms us, foreign nations imagined that 


Rome was an ariſtocracy, The ſenate diſ- 


poſed of the public money and farmed out 
the revenue ; they were arbiters of the affairs 
of the allies ; they determined war or peace, 
and directed in this reſpect the conſuls ; 


they fixed the number of the Roman and of 


the allied troops, aſſigned 


of the provinces 


and armies to the conſuls or prztors, and 
upon the expiration of the year of com- 


mand had the power of appointing their 
ſucceſſors ; they decreed triumphs, received 


and ſent embaſſies; they nominated, re- 
warded, puniſhed, and were judgesof kings; 


gave them, or declared they had forfeited, 


tte title of allies of the Roman people. 


| 


The conſuls levied the troops which they 


were to carry into the field; they had the 


command of the ſea and of the land armies ; - 


L vi 
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diſpoſed of the allies; were inveſted with 
the whole power of the republic in the pro- 
vinces; gave peace to the vanquiſhed nati- 


ons, impoſed conditions on them, or refer- 


red them to the ſenate. | 
In the earlieſt times, when the people had 


ſome ſhare in the affairs relating to war and 


peace, they exercifed rather their legiſlative 


than their executive power. They ſcarce 
did any thing elſe but confirm the acts of 


the kings, and after their expulſion, of the 
conſuls or ſenate. So far was war from be- 
ing at the will of the people, that we ſee, 


notwithſtanding the oppoſition of their tri 


bunes, the ſenate or conſuls often declared it. 

But in the drunkenneſs of their proſpe- 
rity, they increaſed their executive power. 
Thus they created the military tribunes, 
the nomination of whom till then had be- 


longed to the generals; and, ſome time be- 


fore the firſt Punic war, they decreed that 
themſelves only ſhould have the right f of 


declaring war. 


The judiciary power was given to the 
people, to the ſenate, to the magiſtrates, 


© In the year of Rome 444. Livy 1. ix. As the war 
againſt Perſeus appeared fomewhat dangerous, it was 
_ ordained by a ſenatus-conſultum, that this law ſhould 
be ſuſpended, and the people agreed to it. Livy, Dec. v. 
I. ii. | 
They extorted it from the ſenate, ſays Freinſhemius, 


and 


Dec. ii. |. vi. 
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and to particular ju.lges. We muſt ſee in 
what manner it was diſtributed, beginning 
with their civil affairs. 
The conſuls had s the power of judging 
after the expulſion of the kings, as the præ- 
tors were judges after the conſuls. Scrvius 
Tullius diveſted himſelf of the judgment of 
civil cauſes, and the conſuls had cogniſance 
of them only in h ſome very rare caſes, 
which for that reaſon were call:d extraor- 
dinary i. They were fatisfied with naming 
the judges, and with forming the ſeveral 
tribunals. By a diſcourſe of Appius Clau- 


dius, in Dionyſus æ Halicarnaſſcus, it ap- 


pears, that from the 2 591 year of Rome, 
this was looked upon as an eſtabliſned cuſ- 
tom among the Romans, and we ſhould not 
carry it far back, if we refer it to Servius 
Tullius. 

Every year the prætor made a liſt ' of 
ſuch as he choſe to diſcharge the office of 
judges during the year of his magiſtracy, 
From thence a proper number was ſelected 


8 There is no doubt but the conſuls had the power of 
judging civil affairs before the creation of the prætors. 
See Livy, Dec. 1. I. ii. p. 19. Dionyſ. Halicarn. lib. 
x. p. 627. and the ſame Book, p. 645. 

d The tribunes frequently judged by themſelves only, 
than which nothiag rendered them more odious, Dio- 
nyſ. Halicarn. lib. xi. p. 709. | 

i Judicia extraordinaria. See the Inſtitutes, book iv. 
* Book vi. p. 360. N 

Album Judicum. 
rs | G6 for 
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for each cauſe; a cuſtom almoſt the ſame 
with what is now practiſed in England. And 
what was very favourable to liberty !, the 
prætor appointed the judges with ® conſent 
of the parties. The great number of ex- 
ceptions which they have to this day the 
power of making in England, agrees pretty 


near with this very circumſtance. 


1541. 


The judges decided only queſtions u of 
fact, whether a ſum of money, for inſtance, 
had been paid or not, whether an action had 
been committed or not. But queſtions 
of o right, as they required ſome ſort of ca- 
pacity, were always carried to the tribunal of 
the centumvirs?. 

The kings reſerved to themſelves the 
judgment of criminal affairs, and in this 
they were ſucceeded by the conſuls. It was 
in conſequence of this authority that the con- 


| «© Our anceſtors, ſays Cicero pro Cluentio, would 
not ſuffer any man, whom the parties had not agreed 
* to, to be judge of the leaſt pecuniary affair, mucſt 
<< leſs of a citizen's reputation.” 

m See in- the fragments of the Servilian, Cornelian, 
and other laws, in what manner theſe laws appointed 
judges for the crimes they propo'ed to puniſh. They 
were often by choice, ſometimes by lot, or in fine by 
lot mixt together with choice. 38 

= Seneca de Benefic. lib. iii. cap. 7, in fine. 

o See Quintilian lib. iv. p. 54. in fol. edit. of Paris, 


p Leg. 2. ff de Orig. Jur. Magiſtrates, who were 


called decemvirs, preſided in court, the whole under a 
» 


prator's direction. 


AF KE T 8 


ſacred, allowed the plebeians the privilege 
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ſul Brutus put his children and all thoſe who 
were in conſpiracy with the Tarquins, 
to death. This was an exorbitant power, 
The conſuls being already poſſeſſed of the 
military command, extended the exerciſe of 
it even to civil affairs; and their procedures 
being diveſted of all forms of juſtice, were 
rather acts of violence than judgments. 
This gave riſe to the Valerian law, which 


7 gave the liberty of an appeal to the people 


from every ordinance of the conſuls which 
endangered the life of a citizen. The con- 
ſuls after this had no longer a power of pro- 
nouncing ſentence of death upon a Roman 


citizen without the conſent of the people 1. 


We ſee in the firſt conſpiracy for the 
reſtoration of the Tarquins, that the cri- 
minals were tried by Brutus the conſul ; in 
the ſecond, the ſenate and comitia were aſ- 
ſembled to try them *. | 5 

The laws diſtinguiſhed by the name of 


of chuſing tribunes, which formed a body, 
whoſe pretenſions at firſt were immenſe. It 
is hard to determine which was greater, the 
inſolence of the plebeians in demanding, or 
the condeſcenſion and facility of the ſenate 


2 Quoniam de capite civis Romani, injuſſu populi 
Romani, non erat permiſſum conſulibus jus dicere. See 
Pomponius Leg. 2. ff. de Orig. Jur. 


Dionyſ. Halicarn. lib. v. p. 322. 


iS. 
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in granting. The Valerian law allowed of 


appeals to the people, that 1s, to the people 
compoſed of ſenators, patricians, and ple- 
beians. The plebeians obtained that the 
_ appeals ſhould be brought before them. A 
queſtion was ſoon after ſtarted, whether the 
plebeians had a right of judging a patrician 
this was the ſubject of a diſpute which the 


affair of Coriolanus gave riſe to, and which 


ended with that affair. When Coriolanus 
was accuſed by the tribunes before the 

ple, he inſiſted, contrary to the ſpirit of the 
Valerian law, that, as he was a patrician, none 
but the conſuls had a power to judge him; 
the plebeians, contrary to the fpirit of the 


fame law, pretended that he ought to be 


judged by themſelves only, and they judged 
him accordingly. 

This was moderated by a law of the 
twelve tables, which ordained that cauſes 


Which concerned the life of a citizen, ſhould 


be decided t only in the great aſſemblies of the 


which amounts to the very ſame, the comi- 
tia by tribes, now judged only of ſuch 
crimes as were puniſhed with a pecuniary 
mult. To inflict a capital puniſhment a 


law was requiſite ; but to condemn to a 


The comitia by centuries. Thus Manlius Capito- 
nus was judged in theſe Comitia. Livy, Dec. i. book 


vi. p. 60. 


pecuniarx 


people. Hence the body of the plebeians, or, : ö 
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cuniary fine, there was occaſion only for 
a plebiſcitum, | 

This regulation of the law of the twelve 


tables was very prudent. It produced an 


admirable reconciliation between the body 


of the plebeians and the ſenate. For as the 


full judiciary power of both depended on the 
greatneſs of the puniſhment and the nature 
of the crime, it was neceſſary they ſhould 


doth agree. 


The Valerian law aboliſhed all the re- 
mains of the Roman government, which 
had any reſemblance with that of the kings 
of Greece in the heroic times. The con- 


ſuls found themſelves diveſted of the power 


to puniſh crimes. Though all cauſes are 
public, yet we muſt diſtinguiſh between 
thoſe which more nearly concern the mu- 
tual intercourſe of citizens, and thoſe which 
more nearly affect the ſtate in the relation it 
has to its ſubjects. The firſt are called pri- 
vate; the ſecond public. The latter were 

judged by the people; and in regard to 
the former, they named by particular com- 


miſſion a quæſtor for the proſecution of each 


crime. The perſon cholen by the people 
was frequently one of the magiſtrates, and 
ſometimes a private man. He was called 
the quæſtor of parricide, and is often men- 


_ tioned in the law of the twelve tables ®. 


" Pomponius on the ſecond law in the Digeſt. de 
Orig Jur. 
4 The 


— 
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The quæſtor nominated him whom they 
called judge of the queſtion, who drew the 
judges by lot, formed the tribunal, and pre- 
ſided next under the quæſtor v. | 

Here it is proper to obſerve what ſhare 
the ſenate had in the nomination of the 


quæſtor, that we may ſee how far the two 


powers were balanced in this reſpect. Some. 
times the ſenate cauſed a dictator to be cho- 
ſen in order to exerciſe the office of quæ- 
ſtor*; ſometimes they ordained that the 


people ſhould be convened by a tribune in 
order to proceed to the nomination of a 


quæſtor : and in fine, the people ſometimes 
appointed a magiſtrate to make his report 


to the ſenate concerning a particular crime, 
and to deſire them to name a quæſtor, as 


may be ſeen in the judgment of Lucius 
Scipio in Livy *. > | 

In the year of Rome 604 ſome of theſe 
commiſſions were rendered permanent“. 


w See a fragment of Ulpian, who gives another of 
the Cornelian law; it is to be met with in the Com- 
pariſon of the Moſaic and Roman laws, tit. 1, de ſica - 
riis and homicidiis. 

* This took place eſpecially in regard to crimes 
committed in Italy, which were ſubject chiefly to the 


inſpection of the ſenate. See Livy, 1 Dec. lib. ix. 


concerning the conſpiracies of Capua. 
This was the caſe in the proſecution for the mur- 
der of Poſthumius, in the year of Rome 340. See Livy. 
This judgment was given in the year of Rome 567. 
Book viii. | 
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By degrees all criminal cauſes were divided 
into different parts, which they called 
ſtanding queſtions. Different pretors were 
create}, to each of whom ſome of thoſe 


_ queſtions were aſſigned: and a power 


was conferred on them for one year, of 
judging fuch crimes as depended on thoſe 
queitions, after which they went to the go- 
vernment of their reſpective provinces. | 

At Carthage the ſenate of the hundred 
was compoſed of judges who enjoyed that 
dignity for life.. But at Rome the præ- 
tors were annual, and the judges were not 
even for ſo long a term, ſince they were 
nominated for each cauſe. 

The judges were choſen from the order of 
ſenators, till the time of the Gracchi. Ti- 
berius Gracchus cauſed a law to paſs that 
they ſhould be taken from the equeſtrian 


order; a change fo very conſiderable that the 


tribune boaſted of having cut by one rogati- 


on only the ſinews of the ſenatorian dignity. 


It is neceſſary to obſerve that the three 
powers may be very well diſtributed in re- 
gard to the liberty of the conſtitution, though 
not ſo well in reſpect to the liberty of the ſub- 
ject. At Rome the people had the greateſt 
ſhare of the legiſlative, a part of the exxcutive, 
and part of the judiciary power; by which 


means they had ſo great a weight in the go- 


* This is proved from Livy, I. iv, who ſays that Han- 
nibal rendered their magiſtracy annual. 
vernment, 
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vernment, as required ſome other power to 
balance it. The ſenate indeed had part of 
the executive power, and ſome ſhare of the 
legiſlative *; but this was not ſufficient to 
counter- balance the weight of the people. 
It was neceſſary that they ſhould have a ſhare 
in the judiciary power; and accordingly 
they had a ſhare when the judges were cho- 
ſen from among the ſenators. But when 


the Gracchi deprived the ſenators of the 


power of judging ©, the ſenate were no 
longer able to withſtand the people. To 
favour therefore the liberty of the ſubject 
they ſtruck at the liberty of the conſtitution, 
but the former periſhed with the latter. 
Infinite were the miſchiefs which aroſe 
from thence, The conſtitution was changed 


at a time when the flame of civil diſcord had 


ſcarce left any conſtitution. The knights 
were no Jonger that middle order which 
united the people to the ſenate; the chain of 
the conſtitution was broke. 
There were even particular reaſons againſt 
transferring the judiciary power to the equeſ- 
trian order. The conſtitution of Rome 
was founded on this principle, that none 
ſhould be enliſted as ſoldiers but ſuch as 


were men of ſufficient property to anſwer 


« The ſenatus conſulta were of force for the ſpace of 
a year, tho not confirmed by the people. Dionyt. 
Halicarn. book ix. p. 595, and book xi. p. 735- 

An the year 630, 
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for their conduct to the republic. The 
knights as perſons of the greateſt property 
formed the cavalry of the legions. But 
when their dignity increaſed, they refuſed 
to ſerve any longer in that capacity; and 
another kind of cavalry was obliged to be 
raiſed : thus Marius enliſted all forts of peo- 
ple into his army, and ſoon after the repub- 
lic was loſt . 
Beſicles, the knights were the farmers of 
the public revenues; who, as they were ava- 
ricious, multiplied misfortunes, and always 
encreaſed the neceſſities of the ſtate. In- 
ſtead of giving to ſuch people as thoſe the 
power of judging, they ought to have been 


_ conſtantly under the inſpection of judges. 


This we muſt fay in commendation of the 
ancient French laws; they have ſtipulated 
with the officers of the revenues, with as 
great a diffidence as would be obſerved be- 
tween enemies. When the judiciary power 
at Rome was transferred to the farmers of 
the revenues, virtue, government, laws, 
magiſtracy, and magiſtrates were no more. 
We have a very lively repreſentation of 
this in ſome fragments of Diodorus Siculus 
and Dio. Mutius Scevola, lays Diodo- 
« rus, wanted to revive the ancient mo- 


& rals, and the laudable cuſtem of ſober and 


f Capite cenſos pleroſque. Salluft. de bello Jugurth. 
Fragment of this author book 36, in the collection. 


of Conttantine l orphyrogenitus of virtues and vices. 


« frugal: 
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% frugal living. For bis predeceſſors bay- 


ing entrea into @ contra? with the far- 
« mers of the revenue, who at that time had 


« the judiciary power at Rome, had filled the 


* province with ail manner of crimes, But 

« Scevola made an example of the publicans, 
and impriſoned thoſe who had ſent others 
« to priſon.” 

Dio informs usb, that Publius Rutilius, 
his lieutenant, who was not leſs obnoxious 
to the equeſtrian order, was accuſed upon 
his return, of having received ſome preſents, 
and was condemned to a fine. Upon which 
he inſtantly reſigned his effects. His inno- 
cence appeared in this,that he was found to be 
worth a much leſs ſum than he was charged 
with having extorted, and that he ſhewed a 
juſt title to all he was poſſeſſed of, but he 
would not live any longer in the ſame city 
with ſuch profligate wretches. 

3. The Italians, ſays Dodorus again, 
bought up whole droves of ſlaves in Sicily, 
to till their lands and to take care of their 
cattle ; but refuſed them a neceſſary ſub- 
ſiſtence. Theſe wretches were then forced 


to go and rob on the high ways, armed 


with lances and clubs, covered with beaſts 
$kins, and followed by large maſtiff dogs. 


Fragment of his hiſtory, taken from the extract of 


virtues and vices. | 
i Fragment of the xxxiv* book in the extract of vir- 


Thus 


other 
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v- | Thus the whole province was laid waſte, 


- and the inhabitants could not call any 
ad thing their own, but what was ſecured with- 
be in the walls of towns. There was neither 
ut proconſul nor prætor, that could or would 


2 oppoſe this diſorder, or that preſumed to 
76 puniſh theſe ſlaves, becauſe they belonged 
to the knights, who at Rome were poſſeſſed 


's, of the judiciary power k. And yet this was 
us one of the caules of the war of the ſlaves. 
on ] ſhall add only one word more. A pro- 
ts, feſſion that neither has nor can have an 

ch  otherview than Jucre, a profeſſion that was 
o- always aſking without being ever aſked, a 
be deaf and inexorable profeſſion that impo- 
ed veriſhed the rich and increaſed even the mi- 


a ſery of the poor, ſuch a profeſſion, I ſay, 
he  fhould never have been entruſted with the 
ty judiciary power at Rome, 

Such was the diſtribution of the three 
n, powers in Rome. But they were far from 
Ys being thus diſtributed in the provinces: 
Ir Liberty was in the center, and tyranny in 
b the extreme parts. Fe Mo outs 
d While Rome extended her dominions no 
d further than Italy, the people were governed 
ts as confederates; and the laws of each re- 
s 


* Penes quos Romæ tum jadicia erant, atque ex 


of | Ffqueltriordine ſolerent ſorlito judices eligi in cauſa præ- 
dorum & proconlulur, quibus poſt adminiſtratam pro- 

i. minciam dies dicta erat. * 
public 
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public were preſerved. But as ſoon as ſhe 
enlarged her conqueſts, and the ſenate had 
no longer an immediate inſpection over the 
provinces, and the magiſtrates reſiding at 
Rome were not capable of governing the 
empire, they were obliged to ſend pretors 
and proconſuls. From that time the har- 
mony of the three powers was loſt. Thoſe 
who were ſent with ſuch commiſſion, were 
intruſted with a power which comprehended 
that of all the Roman magiſtracies ; nay 
even that of the people l. They were de- 
ſpotic magiſtrates, extremely proper for the 
diſtance of the places to which they were 
ſent. They exerciſed the three powers; 
being, if I may preſume to uſe the expreſ- 
ſion, the baſhaws of the republic. 


We have elſewhere obſerved that in a 


commonwealth the ſame magiſtrate ought 
to be poſſeſſed of the executive power, as 
well civil as military, To this it is owing 
that a conquering republic can hardly com- 
municate her government, and rule the 
conquered ſtate according to the form of 
her own conſtitution. In fact, as the ma- 
giſtrate ſhe ſends to govern, is inveſted with 
the executive, as well 


him ? He muſt likewiſe have the judiciary 


4 They made their ediQts upon coming into the pro- 
vinces. ME 


power: | 


civil as military power, 
he muſt alſo have the power of legillation : 
ſor who 1s it that could make laws without 
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wer: for who could pretend to judge in- 
dependently of him? It is neceſſary therefore 
that the governor ſhe ſends ſhould be in- 
truſted with the three powers, as was prac- 
tiſed in the Roman provinces. 

A monarchy can communicate its go- 
vernment with greater eaſe, becauſe the of- 
ficers it ſends, have, ſome the civil executive, 
and others the military executive power; 
which does not neceſſarily imply a deſpotic 
authority. | 

It was a privilege of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence to a Roman citizen, to have none 


| but the people for his judges. Were it not 


for this, he would have been ſubject in the 
provinces to the arbitrary power of a pro- 
conſul or of a proprætor. The city never 
felt the tyranny, which was excrciſed on 
conquered nations only. 
T hus in the Roman world, as at Sparta, 
thoſe who were free, enjoyed freedom in the 
greateſt extent; while thole who were ſlaves, 
laboured under the extremity of ſlavery. 
While the citizens paid taxes, they were 
raiſed with great juſtice and equality. The 
regulation of Servius Tullius was obſerved, 


who had diſtributed the people into ſix claſ- 


ſes according to their difference of property, 
and fixed the ſeveral ſhares of the public 
taxcs in proportion to that which each per- 
ſon had in the government. Hence they 
bore with the greatneſs of the tax on ac- 

9 count 
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count of the proportionable greatneſs of 
credit, and conſoled themſelves for the 
ſmallneſs of their credit with the confide- 
rations of the ſmallneſs of the tax. 
There was alſo another thing worthy of 
admiration, which is, that as Servius Tul- 
lius's diviſion into claſſes was in ſome mea- | 
ſure the fundamental principle of the con- 
ſtitution, it thence reſulted that an equal le- 
vying of the taxes was ſo connected with 
that fundamental principle, that one could 
not be aboliſhed without the other. 


But while the city paid the taxes as ſhe 
pleaſed, or payed none at all ”, the pro- 
vinces were plundered by the knights who 
were the farmers of the public revenues. We 
have already mentioned their oppreſſive ex- 
tortions; and all hiſtory is full of them. 

« All Afia, ſaid Mithridates “, expect 
mne as its deliverer ; ſo great is the hatred 
« which the rapacicuſneſs of the proconſuls e, 
« the executions of the officers of the reve- 
„ nue, and the calumnies of judicial proceed- 
« ings?, have excited againſt the Romans.” 
Hence it was that the ſtrength of the pro- 


4 = After the conqueſt of Macedonia taxes ceaſed at 
n gpeech taken from Trogus Pompeius, and related 
by Juſtin, book xxx iii. 

o See the orations againſt Verres. 

P It is well known what ſort of a tribunal was that 
of Varus, which provoked the Germans to revolt. 


vinces 


hat 


CES 
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vinces made no addition to, but rather 


 neceſlity : Servius Tullius had rank'd them in the fixth 


1 


' 


weakened the . ſtrength of the republic. 


Hence it was that the, provinces looked up- 


on the loſs of the liberty of Rome as the epo- 
cha of their own freedom. 


CHAPTER X. 
Two Cauſes which deſtroy'd Roux. 


' 7 HILST the ſovereignty of Rome 
was confin'd to Italy, twas eaſy for 
the commonwealth to ſubſiſt : Every ſoldier 
was at the ſame time a citizen; every con- 
ſul rais*d an army, and other citizens march'd 
into the field under his ſucceſſor : As their 
forces were not very numerous, ſuch 4 per- 
ſons only were recciv'd among the troops, 


the city; the ſenate kept a watchful eye 


over the conduct of the generals, and did 


The freedmen, and ſuch as were called capite cen- 
fi, (becauſe, being poſſeſſed of little or nothing, they 
were ſubject to the poll tax only) were not at firſt en- 
rolled among the land-forces, except in caſes of urgent 


claſs, and ſoldiers were levied out of the five firit only: 
But when Marius ſet out againſt Jugurtha, he enliſted 
all without diſtintion. Milites ſcribere, ſays Salluſt, 
non modo majorum neque ex claſſibus, ſed, uti eujuſque 
libido erat, capite cenlos pleroſque.—— De Bello ju- 


| H not 


as had poſſeſſions conſiderable enough to 
make them intereſted in the preſervation of 
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not give them an opportunity of machinat- 
ing any thing to the prejudice of their coun- 


ery. | 

But after the legions had paſs'd the Alps 
and croſs'd the ſea, the ſoldiers, whom the 
Romans had been oblig'd to leave during 
ſeveral campaigns in the countries they were 
ſubduing, loſt inſenſibly that genius and 
turn of mind which characterized a Ro- 
man citizen; and the generals, having ar- 
mies and kingdoms at their diſpoſal, were 
ſenſible of their own ſtrength, and could no 
Jonger obey. 

The ſoldiers therefore began to acknow. 
ledge no ſuperior but their general; to 
found their hopes on him only, and toview 


the city as from a great diſtance: They were 


no longer the ſoldiers of the republic, but 
ef Sylla, of. Marius, of Pompey, and of 
Cæſar. The Romans could no longer tell, 
whether the perſon who headed an &my in 
a province was their general or theirenemy. 
So long as the people of Rome were cor- 
rupted by their tribunes only, on whom they 


could beſtow nothing but their power, the 


ſenate could eaſily defend themſclves, becauſe 
they ated conſiſtently and with one regular 
tenor ; whereas the common people were 


continually ſhifting from the extremes of 
fury to the extremes of cowardice; but | 


when they were enabled to inveſt their fa- 


vourites with a formidable exterior autho- | 
| 1 rity, 


— 
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| rity, the whole wiſdom of the ſenate was 


© baffled, and the commonwealth was undone. 
The reaſon why free-ſtates are not ſo perma- 


nent as other forms of government, is, be- 
cauſe the misfortunes and ſucceſſes which 
happen to them, generally occaſion the loſs 
of liberty; whereas the ſucceſſes and mis- 
fortunes of an arbitrary government, contri- 
bute equally to the enſlaving of the prople. 
A wiſe republic ought not to run any hazard 
which may expoſe it to good or ill fortune; 
the only happineſs the ſeveral individuals of 


it ſhould aſpire after, is, to give perpetuity 


to their ſtate. 
If the unbounded extent of the Roman 


empire proved the ruin of the republic, the 


vaſt compaſs of the city was no leſs fatal to 
It, | 
The Romans had ſubdued the whole uni- 


verſe by the aſſiſtance of the nations of Italy, 
on whom they had beſtowed various privi- 


leges at different times; moſt of thoſe nati- 


ons did not, at firſt, ſet any great value on 


the freedom of the city of Rome, and ſome 


e | "choſe rather to preſerve their ancient uſa- 
ges; but when this privilege became that 
ol caiverſal ſovereignty ; when a man, who 


The Aqui faid in their afſemblies, Thoſe in whoſe 


power it was to chuſe, have preferred their own laws 
| tothe freedom of the city of Rome, which was a neceſ- 
| 22 upon ſuch as could not refuſe it. Liv. 
W. K. | | | 


H 2 Was 
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was not a Roman citizen, was conſidered as 
nothing, and, with this title, was all thin 
the people of Italy reſolved either to be Ro- 
mans, or die: Not being able to obtain 
this by cabals and intreaties, they had re- 
courſe to arms; and * riſing in all that part 
of Italy oppoſite to the Ionian ſea, the reſt 
of the allies were going to follow their ex- 
ample : Rome being now forced to combat 
againſt thoſe who were, if I may be allowed 
tht figure, the hands with which they 


ſhackled the univerſe, was upon the brink 


of ruin: The Romans were going to be 
confined merely to their walls ; they there- 
fore granted this ſo much wiſh'd-for t pri- 
vilege, to allies, who had not yet been 
wanting in fidelity; and they indulged it, 
by inſenſible degrees, to all other nations. 
But now' Rome was no longer that city, 
the inhabitants of which had breathed one 
and the ſame ſpirit, the fame love for li- 


berty, the ſame hatred of tyranny ; a city 

in which a jealouſy of the power of the 
ſenate and of the prerogatives of the 
great (ever accompanied with reſpect,) was 


s The Aſculani, the Marſi, the Veſtini, the Marru- 


cini, the Frentani, the Hirpini, the Pompeians, the | 


Venuſini, the lapyges, the Lucani, the Samnites and 
other nations. Appian, de Bello civil. lib. i. 
The Tuſcans, the Umbri, the Latins. This prompt- 


ed ſome nations to ſubmit themſelves; and as theſe were 
alſo made citizens, others likewiſe laid down their arms, 


ſo that at laſt there remained only the Samnites, who 


only | 


[ 


 oply 


Italy 


city b 
intere 
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only a love of equality. The nations of 


Icaly ” being made citizens of Rome, every 


city brought thither its genius, its particular 
' intereſts, and its dependance on ſome mighty 


protector: Rome being now rent and divid- 
ed, no longer formed one entire body, and 
men were no longer citizens of it, but in a 


kind of fictitious way; as there were no longer 
the ſame magiſtrates, the ſame walls, the 


ſame gods, the ſame temples, the ſame bu- 


rying places; Rome was no longer beheld 


with the ſame eyes; the citizens were no 
longer fired with the ſame love for their 


| cquntry, and the Roman ſentiments were 
| obliterated. 


Cities and nations were now invited to 
Rome by the ambitious, to diſconcert the 


' ſuffrages, or influence them in their own 


favour ; the public aſſemblies were ſo ma- 
ny conſpiracies againſt the ſtate, and a tu- 
multuous crowd of ſeditious wretches were 


dignified with the title of Comitia v. The 
Let the reader figure to himſelf this monſtrous head, 
formed of all the nations of Italy, which, by the fuffrage 
of every individual, governed the reſt of the world. 
(* "Tis an eſſential point to ſix the number of citizens 


| that are to form the public aſſemblies ; otherwiſe it 


might be uncertain whether the whole body or only a 
part of the people have voted. At Sparta, the number 
was fixt to ten thouſand. But at Rome, a city deſigned 
by orovidence to riſe from the weakeſt beginnings to 
the higheſt pitch of grandeur ; Rome, a city faced to 
experience all viciflitudes of fortune; Rome, that had 


H 3 authority 
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authority of the people and their laws, nay 
that people themſelves, were no more than 
ſo many chimeras, and fo univerſal was 
the anarchy of thoſe times, that it was not 
poſſible to determine whether the people had 
made a law or not. 

Authors enlarge very copiouſly on the 
diviſions which prov'd the deſtruction of 
Rome, but their readers ſeldom diſcover 
thoſe diviſions to have been always neceſſary 
and inevitable. The grandeur of the repub- 
lic was the only ſource of that calamity, 
and exaſperated popular tumults into civil 
wars. Diſſenſions were not to be prevented, 

and thoſe martial ſpirits, which were ſo 
fierce and formidable abroad, could not be 
habituated to any confiderable moderation 
at home. Thoſe who expect in a free ſtate, 
to ſee the people undaunted in war and 
pulillanimous in peace, are certainly defir- 
ſometimes all its inhabitants without its walls, and 
ſometimes all Italy. and a great part of the world with- 
in them ; at Rome, I ſay, this number was never fixed, 
which was one of the principal caufes of its ruin. 
I Eſprit des Loix, book ii. ch. 2. The ſame author ob- 
ſerves from Cicero de Leg. |. i. and ui. that another 
c.auſe of its ruin was, in making, towards the cloſe of 
the republic, the ſuffrages ſecret. The people's in ade 
mocracy ought always to be public, who are tobe di- 
reed by thoſe of higher rank. But when the body of 
the nobles are to vote in an ariſtocraſy, or in a demo- 
| craly the _ as the 2 —— os gm 
intri uffrages cannot be too L 
r 
ous 
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ous of impoſſibilities, and it may be advanced 
as a general rule, that when ever a perfect 


| calm is viſible, in a ſtate that calls itſelf a 


republic, the ſpirit of liberty no longer 


ſubſiſts. 


Union, in a body politic, is a very equi- 
vocal term : True union is ſuch a harmony 
as makes all the particular parts, as oppo- 


| fire as they may ſeem to us, concur to the 


eral welfare of the ſociety, in the ſame 
manner as difcords in muſic contribute to 
the general melody of ſound. Union may 


prevail in a ſtate full of ſeeming commo- 


tions; or, in other words, there may be an 
harmony from whence reſults proſperity, 
which alone is true peace, and may be con- 
ſidered in the ſame view, as the various 
parts of this univerſe, which are eternally 
connected by the action of ſome aud 
the reaction of others. 

In a deſpotic ſtate indeed, which is eve- 


ty government where the power is immo- 


derately exerted, a real diviſion is pe 
wally Uindled. The peaſant, the ſoldier, 

the merchant, the magiſtrate, and the gran- 
dee have no other conjunction than what 


ariſes from the ability of the one to oppreſs 


the other, without reſiſtance; and if at any 
time a union happens to be in: roduced, citi- 
zens are not then united, but dead bodies 
are laid in the grave contiguous to each 


Othicr. Mp 
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It muſt be acknowledged that the Roman 
Jaws were too weak to govern the repub- 
lic: But experience has prov'd it to be an 
invariable fact, that good laws, which raiſe 
the reputation and power of a ſmall repub- 
lic, become incommodious to it, when 
once its grandeur is eftabliſh'd, becauſe it 
Was their natural effect to make a great peo- 
ple. but not to govern them. 

The difference is very conſiderable be- 
tween good laws, and thoſe which may be 
called convenient; between ſuch laws as 
give a people dominion over others, and 
ſuch as continue them in the poſſeſſion of 
power, when they have once acquir'd it. 

There is at this time a republic * in the 


world, of which few perſons have any know- 


ledge, and which, by plans accompliſh'd in 


ſilence and ſecreſy, 18 daily enlarging its 


wer. And certain it is, that if it ever 
riſes to that height of grandeur for which it 
ſeems preordain*d by its wiſdom, it muſt in- 
evitably change its laws, and the neceſſary 


innovations will not be effected by any legit- 


lator, but muſt ſpring from corruption itſelf. 
Rome was founded for grandeur, and its 


haus 7 had an admirable tendency to beſtow _ 


* The canton of Bern. 
7 The Roman government has been thought deſect- 
ive by ſome, becauſe it was an intermixture of monar- 
chy, ariſtocraſy, and popular authority. But the per- 
ſection oſ a government does not confilt in its confor- 


it; 
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itz for which reaſon, in all the variations of 
her government, whether monarchy, ariſto- 
cracy, or popular, ſhe conſtantly engag*d 
in enterprizes which required conduct to 
accompliſh them, and always ſucceeded. The 
experience of a day did not furniſh her with 
more wiſdom than all other natic:;s, but ſhe 
obtain'd it by a long ſucceſſion of events. 


dhe ſuſtain'd a ſmall, a moderate, and an 


immenſe fortune with the ſame ſuperiority, 
derived true welfare from the whole train of 
her proſperities, and refined every inſtance 
of calamity into beneficial inſtructions. 

She loſt her liberty, becauſe ſhe com- 
pleated her work too ſoon. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Of the Corruption of the Ro MAN s. 
IAM of opinion that the ſect of Epicu- 
rus, which began to be propagated at 
Rome towards the cloſe of the republic, 


was very prejudicial to the minds and ge- 
nius of the people. The Greeks had been 


mity to any particular plan to be found in the writings 
of politicians, but in its correſpondence to the views 


every legiſlator ought to entertain for the grandeur and 
ſelieity of a people. Was not the government of Sparta 
compoſed of on branches ? 

* Cyneas having diſcourſed of the doctrines of this 
ſeQ, at the table of Pyrrhus, Fabricius ſaid, He wiſhed 


H5 infatuated 
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infatuated with its doctrines long before, 
and conſequently, were corrupted much 
rarlier than the Romans. We ate aſſured 
by Poly bius *, that oaths, in his time, could 
not induce any perſon to place confidence in 
a Greek, whereas they were confidered by a 
Roman as inviolable obligations upon his 
conſcience, 
There is a paſſage in one of Cicero's let. 


ters to * Atticus, which manifeſtly diſcovers 


how much the Romans had degenerated in 
this part cular, ſince the time of Polybius. 
Memmius, ſays he, imparted to the ſe- 
nate the agreement he and his fellow candi- 
date had made with the confuls, by which 
the latter ſtipulated to favour them in their 
Jolicitations for the conſulſhip the enſuing 
year; and they obliged themſelves to. pay 
four hundred thouſand ſeſterces to the con- 
ſuls, if they did not furniſh them with three 
,augurs, who ſhould declare they themſelves. 


the enemies of Rome would alt embrace ſuch kind of 
principles. Life of Pyrrhus. 

« [f you lend a talent to a Greek, and bind him to 
the repayment, by ten engagements, with as many 
ſecurities, and witneſſes to the loan, it is impoſſible to 
make them regard their word; whereas, among the 
Romans, whether it be owing to their obligation of ac- 


counting for the public and private money, they are al- 


ways punctual to the onths they have taken. For which 

reaſon, the apprehenſions of infernal torments were 

wiſelv eſtabliſhed, and it is altogether irrational that 

they now oppoſe them. Polyb. I. vi. ll han 
> Lib. iy. Let. 18. 


were 
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were pre ſent when the people made the Cu- 
riatian law ©, though in reality it had not 
been enacted ; and two former conſuls, who 
ſhould affirm they had aſſiſted at ſigning the 


_ edict of the ſenate which regulated the ſlate 


of the provinces aſſigned to the preſent con- 
ſuls, notwithſtanding no ſuch edict was in 
being. What an admirable ſet of people do 
we 12323 in a ſingle contract 

s religion always furniſhes the beſt ſecu- 
rity for the rectitude of human actions, ſo 
there was this peculiarity among the Ro- 
mans, that the love they expreſſed for their 
country, was blended with ſome particular 
ſentiment of devotion. That mighty city, 
founded in the moſt auſpicious period; the 


great Romulus, at once their monarch and 


their God; the Capitol, eſteemed as eternal 
as the city; and the city, reputed as eternal 
as its founder, had anciently ſtruck ſuch 
impreſſions on the minds of the Romans, as 
might well be wiſhed to have been conſtantly 
retained. 

The grandeur of the ſtate, in general, 
conſtituted the greatneſs of its particular 
members; but as affluence conſiſts in con- 


© The Curiatian law diſpoſed of the military power, 


and the edicꝭ of the ſenate regulated the troops, the mo- 


ney, and officers, that were to be allotted to the governors : 
Now the conſuls, in order to accompliſh theſe particu- 
lars, to their own ſatisfactioa, contrived a falſe law and 
afalſe ediQ of the ſenate. 185 n 


H 6 duct, 
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duct, and not in riches ; that wealth of the 
Romans, which had certain limitations, in- 
troduced a luxury and profuſion which had 
no bounds. Thoſe who had been at firſt 
corrupted by their oppulence, received the 
ſame taint in their poverty, by aſpiring af. 


ter acquiſitions, that no way comported with 


Pri vate life; it was difficult to be a good 
citizen, under the influence of ſtrong de- 
fires and the regret of a large fortune that 
had been loſt: People, in this ſituation, 
were prepared for any deſperate attempt; 
and, as Salluſt “ ſays, there was, at that time, 
a generation of men, who, as they had no 

trimony of their own, could not endure 
” ſee others leſs neceſſitous than them- 


But as great ſoever as the corruption of 


Rome might then be, all its calamitous ef- 
fects were not introduc'd among the people, 


for the efficacy of thoſe inſtitutions, bß 


which they were originally eſtabliſhed, was 
ſo extraordinary, that they always preſerved 
an heroic fortitude, and devoted themſelves, 
with the greateſt application, to war, amidſt 
all the ſoftenings of luxury and pleaſure 
which ſeems to me, to be a citcumſtance, 


Ut merito dicatur genitos eſſe, qui nec ipſi habere 
poſſent vos familiares, nec alios pati. Fragment of Sal- 
luſt cited by Auguſtin in his book Of the city of God, 


J. ii. c. 18. 


e s 


1 
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in which they were never imitated by any 
nation in the world. 

The Romans were not ſolicitous to im- 

ve commerce, or cultivate the ſciences, 
but ranked them among the attentions pro- 
per for ſlaves ©; we may except, indeed, 
ſome 1 perſons, who had received 
their freedom, and perſiſted in their former 
induſtry. But their knowledge, in general, 
was confined to the art of war, which was 
the only track by which they could arrive 
at promotions in the magiſtracy, and other 
ſtations of honour ; for which reaſon, their 
military virtues ſubſiſted after all the reſt 
were extinguiſhed. SET 


CHAPTER XIL 
Of SyLLa, Pompey, and Cxsax. 


Intreat the reader's permiſſion to turn 
my eyes from the horrors of the wars 
between Marius and Sylla; Appian has col- 


Cie, Office. I. i. c. 42. Illiberales & ſo:didi quæ- 
ſtus mercenariorum omnium, quorum operæ, non quo- 
rum arte: emuntur : eſt enim illis ipſa merces auctora- 
mentum ſervitutis. The merchants, adds that au- 


thor, raiſe no profit, unleſs they falfify their word. 
Agriculture is the nobleſt of all arts, moſt worthy 
of a man in a ſtate of freedom. 


f They were obliged to ſerve ten years, between 


the age of fixtcen years and forty ſeven. Polyb. I. vi. 


lected 


Inden 
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lected all the dreadful particulars into his 
hiſtory : Beſides the jealouſy, ambition, and 
| barbarity of the two chiefs, each particular 
Roman was infatuated with fury ; the new 
Citizens *, and the ancient, no longer con- 
ſidered each other as members of the ſame 
republic, but gave a looſe to a ſeries of 
hoſtilities, ſo peculiar in their nature, as to 
comprehend all the miſeries of a civil and 
foreign war. | 


Sylla made ſeveral good laws, and redu- 


ced the power of the tribunes ; to which 
we may add, that the moderation or ca- 
price which induced him to reſign the dicta- 
torſhip, re-eſtabliſhed the ſenate, for ſome 
time; but, in the fury of his ſucceſs, he 
ſuffered himſelf to be hurried into wwe ac- 
tions, which, in their conſequences, made 
it impoſlible for Rome to preſerve her li- 


He diftributed * the lands of the citizens 
among his ſoldiers, and, by that proceed- 


5 bein in coder to cin a ume den for u. 


rying on the war againſt Mithridates, in prejudice of 
Sylla's pretenſions, had, by the concurrence of Sulpi- 
cius the tribune, incorporated the eight new tribes of 
the people of Italy, into the ancient, which rendered 
the Italians maſters of the ſuffrages; and the generali- 


3 of that people eſpouſed the party of Marius, wh lt 


e ſenate and the ancient citizens engaged in the in- 
tereſt of Sylla. | 


» At the beginning of the wars, the lands of the 
vanquiſhed enemies were parcelled among the army, 


ing 


d 
b 
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ing, corrupted them for ever; becauſe, from 
that moment, there was not one of the mt- 
litary profeſſion who did not wait for an op- 
portunity of ſeizing the effects of his fellow- 
citizens. 

He was likewiſe the inventor of proſcrt- 
ptions, and fet a price on the head of eve- 
ry man who had not embraced his party. 
From that time, it became impoſſible for 
any one to be devoted to the republic ; for 
whilſt two ambitious men were contending 
for ſuperiority, thoſe who obſerved a neu- 
trality, or were attached to the cauſe of li- 
berty, were ſure to be proſcribed by either 
of the competitors who ſhould prove victo- 
rious; it therefore became prudent to en- 
gage in one of the two parties. F 

As the republic was fated to deſtruction, 
the only material queſtion was, who ſhould 
have the credit of overwhelming it. 

Two men equally ambitious, with this 
exception, that the one knew how to 
ceed directly to his purpoſe better than the 
other, eclipſed, by their reputation, their 
exploits, and their virtues, all the reſt of the 
citizens, Pompey made the firſt appear- 
ance in the ſcene of action, and Cæſar im- 
mediately followed him. 
Pour, to render himfelf popular, had 
diſannulled the law of Sylla which limited 
but Sylla made the ſame diviſion of thoſe which be- 
longed to the citizens, CE ah 
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the power of the people, and when he had 
ſacrificed the moſt ſalutary laws of his coun- 
try, to his particular ambition, he obtained 


all he deſired, and the raſh indiſcretion of 


the populace was altogether unbounded in 
his favour. | 
The Roman laws had wiſely parcelled 
out the public power into ſeveral magiſtra- 
cies, which mutually ſupported as well as 
reſtrained and tempered each other ; and as 
the power of all, who enjoyed thoſe promo- 
tions, was confined to a proper extent, eve- 
ry citizen was qualified for a ſtation of that 
nature; and the people, ſeeing numbers of 
ſuch perſons paſſing away in ſucceſſion, were 
not habituated to any particular magiſtrate 
among them. But, in the times we are now 
_ deſcribing, the plan of government was 
changed ; the moſt potent competitors ob- 
_ tained extraordinary commiſſions from the 
people, which annihilated the authority of 
the magiſtrates, and drew all the great af- 
fairs into the hands of one man, or a few. 
Was war to be proclaimed againſt Serto- 


rius? Pompey was nominated to command 


the army. Were the Romans to march 
againſt Mithridates ? every voice called 
aloud for Pompey. Did it become neceſſary 
to tranſmit corn to Rome? the people 
would have given it over for loſt, had not 


Pompey been entruſted with the importa- 
; Were the pirates to be deſtroyed bo 


tion. 


to C 
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who ſo proper for that expedition as Pom- 
pey ? And when Cæſar himſelf threatned 
Rome with an invaſion, the ſenators cried. 
out, in their turn, and placed all their con- 
fidence in Pompey. 

am willing to believe (ſaid Marcus to 
the people) that this Pompey, who is fo 
much careſſed by the nobility, is more in- 
elmable to ſecure your liberty, than he is 
to countenance their authority over you: 
But there was a time, when each individual 
among you was protected by ſeveral, and 


not the whole body of the people by one 


perſon ; and when it was never known, that 
a ſingle man either gave or took away things 
of ſo much conſequence. 

As Rome was formed for grandeur, it- 
became neceſſary to unite the honours and; 
power in the ſame perſons, which in un- 
quiet times would fix the admiration of the 
people on one particular citizen, 

When honours are granted, the givers 
know exactly what they beſtow ; but when 
power is added to the donation, they can 
never be certain how far it will be extend- 


ed 


Immoderate preferences given to a citi- 
zen, in a republic, are always productive of 


neceſſary effects; they either raiſe envy in 


the people, or make their affection overflow 
all bounds. - 
i Fragment of Salluſt, 
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When Pompey returned twice to Rome, 
in a condition to enflave the republic, he 
had the moderation to diſband his armies, 
before he entered the city; and then he 
made his appearance with the air of a com- 


mon citizen: Thefe inſtances of a diſin- 


tereſted behaviour, which completed all 
his glory, did not fail, in their conſequen- 
ces, to make the ſenate always declare in 
his favour, when ever he attempted any 
thing prejudicial to the laws. 


The ambition of Pompey was more un- 


active and gentle than that of Cæſar. This 
warrior refolved like Sylla, to open him- 
ſelf a pafſage to ſovereign power, by arms, 
but Pompey grew diſpleaſed at ſuch a me- 
thod of oppreſſion ; he aſpired, indeed, to 
the dictatorſhip, but was willing to owe it 
to the ſuffrages of the people ; he could not 
reſolve to uſurp power, but would have 


* 1 to have had it tendered to him as 
a 


As the favour of the is always in 
a fluftuating ſtate, there were ſome ſeaſons, 


wherein Pompey beheld his reputation in a 


dt elining condition; * and it affefted him 
in the moſt tender part, to fee the very per- 
ſons he deſpiſed, make advances in popula- 
rity, and then employ it againſt him. 


This led him into three actions equally 


fatal; he corrupted the people with money, 
k See Plutarch, 
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of the republic, if that name might proper- 
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and fixed a price, in the elections, on the 
ſuffrage of cach citizen. 
He employed the vileſt of the populace 


to incommode the magiſtrates, in the exer- 


ciſe of their functions, in hopes, that wiſe 


people, growing weary of living in a ſtate 
of ararchy, would be urged by deſpair to 
create him dictator. 

In a word, he united his intereſts, with 
thoſe of Cæſar and Craſſus : Cato faid, their 
union and not their enmity deſtroyed the re- 
public; and in reality, it was then reduced 
to ſuch an unhappy ſtate, that it received. 
leſs injury from civil wars than by a peace, 
which, as it united the views and inter- 
eſts of the leading men, ſo it naturally intro- 
duced tyranny in the government. 

Pompey did not properly lend his reputa- 
tion to Cæſar, but ſacrificed it to his cauſe, 


without knowing what he did; and Cæſar, 


in return, employed all the power he had 
received from Pompey to the prejudice of 
the donor, and even played off his own ar- 
tifices againſt him: He raiſed troubles in the 


city by his emiſſaries; he made himſelf maſter 


of all elections; and cunſuls, prætors, and 
tribunes purchaſed their promotions, at their 
own Price. 5 | 

The ſcnate, who eaſily penetrated into 
Cælar's deſigns, had recourſe to Pompey, 
and intreated him to undertake the — 4 


ly 
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ly be given to a government which implor- 
ed protection of one of its citizens. 

[ am of opinion, that what contributed 
moſt to Pompcy's deſtruction, was the 
ſhame that affe&ed him, when he prew ſen- 
ſible, that by raiſing Cæſar as he had done, 
he had committed a fatal overſight ; but he 
ſuffercd this conſideration to prevail as late 
as poſſible, and did not prepare for his de- 
fence, leſt he ſhou!d be obliged to acknow- 
ledge himſelf in danger. He aſſerted before 
the ſenate that Cæſar durſt not engage in a 
war, and becauſe he had made ſuch a decla- 
ration ſeveral times, he always perſiſted in 
repeating it. i 

One circumſtance ſeems to have capacitat- 
ed Cæſar for any undertaking, and that 
was the unhappy conformity of names; the 
ſenate had added to his government of the 
Ciſalpine Gaul, all that part of Gaul which 

was diſtinguiſhed by the name of Tranſal- 
pine. 
r As the politics of thoſe times did not 
permit armies to be ſtationed near Rome, 
fo neither would they ſuffer Italy to be en- 
tirely deſtitute of troops ; for which reaſon, 
conſiderable forces were quartered in Cifal- 
pine Gaul, a country which extends from 
the Rubicon, a little river in Romania, to 
the Alps: But in order to ſecure the city of 
Rome againſt thoſe troops, the ſenate pal- 
{ed that famous edict, which is ſtill gf be 
; cen 
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ſeen engraven, in the road near Rimini, 

which they ſolemnly devoted to the infernal 
gods, and branded with ſacrilege and parri- 
cide any perſon whatever, who ſhould pre- 
ſume to paſs the Rubicon, with an army, a 

legion, or a ſingle cohort. | 
To a government of that importance as 
to keep the city in awe, another was added 
which proved ſtill more conſiderable, and 
that was all the Tranſalpine Gaul, which 
comprehended the ſouthern parts of France, 

where Cæſar had for ſeveral years an oppor- 
tunity of proſecuting war againſt as many 
nations as he pleaſed ; by which means his 
ſoldiers advanced in years as well as himſelf, 
and were conquered by him, in their turn, 
as well as the Barbarians, Had Cæſar not 
been entruſted with the government of Tranſ- 

alpine Gaul, he could not have corrupted 
his troops, nor rendered his name venerable 
to them by ſo many victories; and had he 
not enjoyed Ciſalpine Gaul, Pompey might 
have ſtopped him at the paſs of the Alps, 
whereas he was compelled to retire from 
Italy, when the war began, which made 
him loſe among his own party that reputa- 
tion which, in civil wars, is the very foul 

of power. 5 8 

The ſame conſternation, which Hannibal 
diffuſed through Rome, after the battle of 
Cannz, was ſpread by Cæſar over all, that 
city, when he had paſſed the Rubicon, 
Pompey 
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. Pompey was ſo confounded, that he became 
incapable, even in the firſt moments of the 

war, of forming any deſign but ſuch as is 
uſually ſuggeſted in the moſt deſperate con- 
junctures. He could only retire, and truſt 

to flight. Accordingly he left Rome and 

the public treaſure; and as he was in no 
condition to retard the conqueror, he for- 
ook part of his troops, abandoned all Italy 

and croſſed the ſea. 

Czſar's fortune has been greatly celebrat- 

ed; but this extraordinary man enjoyed ſo 
many great qualities, without the intermix- 

ture of a defect, tho” he had ſeveral vicious 

inclinations, that he would have been victo. 
rious at the head of any army he had com. 
manded, and would have governed in any 
republic that had given him birth. 1 
When he had defeated Pompey's lieute- 
nants in Spain, he paſſed into Greece to 
ſeek Pompey himſelf; and this general, 
who had poſſeſſed himſelf of the ſea coaſts, 


and was maſter of a ſuperior force, was on of 
the point of beholding Cæſar's army de- 3 
ſtroyed by miſery and famine. But as the de 
deſire of approbation was his predominant tot 


frailty he could not forbear giving attention 
to ſome vain ſpeeches ! of thoſe about him, 


who were perpetually blaming his conduct, 
and — him with their jeſts. This civ 
general, ſays one, would perpetuate his 

o Sce Plutarch's life of Pompey. 1 


4 command, 
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command, and be a new king of kings, 


like Agamemnon : I aſſure you, replies 
another, we ſhall not eat any Tuſculum figs 
this year. A few encounters in which he 


had ſucceeded, . quite intoxicated the heads 


of this ſenatorial hoſt ; and Pompey, to 


avoid cenſure, gave into an indiſcretion 


which poſterity will ever blame; he reſolv- 
ed to facrifice all the advantages he had then 
obtained, and marched at the head of ung 


diſciplined troops to engage an army that 


had been ſo frequently victorious, 

When the ſhattered remains of Pharſalia, 
were withdrawn into Africa, Scipio, who 
then commanded them, refuſed to follow 
Cato's advice for protracting the war. He 
grew elated with a fe inſtances of ſucceſs ; 
he riſked all, and immediately loſt all he 
had riſked; and when Brutus and Caſſius 
re-eſtabliſhed that party, the ſame precipi- 
tation deſtroyed the republic a third time“ 

Tis obſervable, that in the long courſe 
of theſe civil wars, the power of Rome was 
continually extending in foreign parts, un- 
der Marius, Sylla, Pompey, Cæſar, An- 
tony, and Auguſtus ; and that mighty city, 


growing daily more formidable, completed 


m This is well cleared up in A plan's hiſtory of the 
civil war; |. iv. The army of Octavius and Antony 
would have periſhed by famine, if their enemies had 


* 
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the deſtruction of all the kings who preſumed 
to reſiſt her. 

No ſtate threatens its neighbours with 
conqueſt, ſo much as that which is involv- 
ed in the horrors of civil war: In ſuch a 
ſeaſon, the nobility, the citizens, the arti- 
ſans, the peaſants, and, in ſhort, the whole 
body of the people become ſoldiers; and 
when peace has united all the contending 
parties, this ſtate enjoys great advantages 
over others, whoſe ſubjects are generally ci- 
tizens. Beſides, civil wars always produce 


great men, becauſe, in the univerſal confu- 


Hon which then reigns, thoſe who are di- 


ſtinguiſhed by any particular merit, have a 
_ favourable opportunity of making them. 


ſelves conſpi Each of theſe perſons 
ranges himſelf in a ſuitable ſituation, where- 


others, and generally very injudiciouſly, 
We ſhall paſs from the Romans, and in- 
quire for inſtances of this truth, in nations 
that are more modern; and among theſe, 


France was never ſo formidable abroad, as 


after the contentions between the houſes of 
Burgundy and Orleans, after the troubles of 
the league, after the civil wars in the mi- 
nority of Lewis the thirteenth, and after the 
national diſſenſions in the nonage of Lewis 
the fourteenth, England was never ſo much 


reſpected as in the time of Cromwell, after 


the wars of the long parliament. The Ger- 


as, in times of peace, they are ſtationed by 


; ? 
1 
. 
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mans did not gain their ſuperiority over the 
Turks, till after the civil wars of the em- 
pire. The Spaniards, under Philip the fifth, 
and immediately after the civil wars that 
were kindled by the ſucceſſion, invaded 
Sicily with ſuch a force as aſtoniſhed all Eu- 
rope; and we now fee the Perſians rifing 
from the aſhes of a civil war, and humbling 
the Ottoman power. 

In a word, the republic was at laſt en- 
ſlaved, and we are not to charge that calamity 
on the ambition of particular perſons, but 
ſnould rather impute it to the diſpoſition of 
man in general, whoſe cravings after power are 
always moſt inſatiable, when he enjoys the 
greateſt ſhare, and who only deſires the 
whole, becauſe he poſſeſſes a large part. 

If the ſentiments of Cæſar and Pompey 
had reſembled thoſe of Cato, others would 
have had the ſame ambitious thoughts as 
Pompey and Cæſar diſcovered ; and ſince 


the republic was fated to fall, it would have 


been dragged to the precipice by ſome other 


hand. 


Cæſar pardoned ever mortal; but the 


| moderation people diſcover when they have 
uſurped all, ſeems to be no extraordinary 
; accompliſhment. 


Tho? he has been much commended for 


being indefatigable, after the battle of Phar- 
. » alia, yet Cicero, very juſtly, accuſes him 


of 
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of remiſſneſs. He tells Caſſius © they never 
could have imagined Pompey's party would 
have revived fo conſiderably in Spain and 
Africa; and that if they could have foreſeen 
that Cæſar would have amuſed himſelf in 


his Alexandrian war, they would not have 


made their peace with him as they did, but 
would have followed Scipio and Cato into 
Africa, And thus a weak paſſion for a wo- 


man made him engage in four wars, and 


by not foreſeeing the two laſt, he hazarded 
all he had gained at Pharſalia. 

Cæſar governed at firſt under the uſual titles 
of Magiſtracy, for nothing affects mankind 
more than names; and as the Aſiatics ab- 


horred thoſe of conſul and proconſul, the 
Europeans deteſted that of king; ſo that 


thoſe titles conſtituted at that time, the hap- 


pineſs or deſpair of all the earth. He 


made ſome overtures to have the diadem 
laced on his head; but when he grew ſen- 
{ible that the people diſcontinued their ac- 


_ clamations, he thought fit to reject it. He 


likewiſe made other attempts, and it is 
not to be comprehended, how he could be- 
lieve that the Romans, in order to ſuffer him 
to be a tyrant, ſhould for that reaſon be in 
love with tyranny, or could even give cre- 
dit to what they themſelves had done. 


n Familiar letters, 1. xv. 


o Heaboliſhed the office of tribunes of the people. 
One 
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One day, when the ſcnate tendered him 
ſome particular honours, he neglected to 
riſe from his ſeat, and, from that moment, 
the graveſt members of that body loſt all 

„ 55 

Mankind are always moſt offended at any 
treſpaſs on the ceremonials and punctilios 
they expect. If you endeavour to oppreſs 
them, it ſometimes paſles for a proof of the 
eſteem you entertain for them, but a viola- 
tion of their decorums is always an inſtance 
of contempt. 

Cæſar, who was a conſtant enemy to the 
ſenate, could not conceal the mean opinion 
he entertained of that body, who had al- 
moſt rendered themſelves ridiculous ?, when 
they were no longer in poſſeſſion of power : 
For which reaſon even his clemency was an 
inſult, and it became evident that he only 


pardoned becauſe he ſcorned to puniſh. 


p Cxfar formed the edicts of the ſenate himſelf and 
ſubſcribed them with the names of the firſt ſenators he 
happened to think on. Ciccro, in the ninth book of 
his Familiar letters, writes to this effect: © I] have been 
** ſometimes informed that an edict of the ſenate, paſ- 
« ſed by my conſent, has been tranſmitted to Syria and 
* Armeni:1, before I had any knowledge that it was 
made; and ſeveral princes have ſent me letters of 
* acknowledgment for my conſent, to allow them the 

© title of kings, when, at the ſame time, I was ſo far 
* from knowing them to be kings till that moment, 
that I even had not heard there were any ſuch per- 
* ſons in the word.“ e 


ag | We 
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We may ſee, in the letters“ of ſome 
men of that time, tho" they paſſed under 
Cicero's name, becauſe molt of them were 
written by himſelf, into what dejection and 
deſpair perſons of the firſt rank in the re- 
public, were ſunk by this ſudden revolution, 

which diveſted them of their honours, and 
even their employments; when the ſenate 
having no longer any functions to perform, 
that reputation they had acquired through 
all the world, was now to be diſpenſed 
from the cabinet of one man. This ſtate 
of affairs appears in a much better light in 
thoſe letters, than in any relations of hiſto- 
rians, and they are the moſt maſterly repre- 
ſentation of the ingenuous turn of mind of a 
ſet of people united by a common affliction, 
and give us a complete portrait of an a 


wherein a falſe politeneſs had not infected 


all ſociety with inſincerity and untruth. In 
a word, they are not written, like our mo- 
dern letters, with a view to deceive, but 


are the faithful intercourſe of friends who 


communicated all they knew. | 
It was hardly poſſible for Cæſar, in his 
ſituation, to preſerve his life: The gene- 
rality of the conſpirators againſt him, were 
of his party *, or had received many great 
| q See the letters of Cicero and Servius Sulpicius. 

r Pecimus Brutus, Caius Caſca, Trebonius, Tullius 


Cimber, Minutius Baſillus were Cæſar's friends. Ap- 
Fian. De bello civili, I. ii. 
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obligations from him, and the reaſon of 


their intention to aſſaſſinate him, is very na- 
tural; they had gained ſignal advantages by 
his conqueſt, but the more their fortune 
improved, the greater was their ſhare of the 


common calamity z and to thoſe who have 


not any thing they can properly call their 


own, it ſeems, in ſome particulars, to be of 


little conſequence under what government 
they hive. | 
Beſides, there was a certain law of na- 
tions, or a ſettled opinion which prevailed 
in all the republics of Greece and Italy, and 
aſcribed the character of a virtuous man to 
the perſon who ſhould aſſaſſinate any one 
who had uſurped the ſovereign power. 
Rome had been extremely fond of this no- 
tion, ever ſince the expulſion of her kings z 
the law was very exprels ; the examples had 
a general approbation ; the republic put a 
ſword into the hand of every citizen, con- 
ſtituted him their magiſtrate for a few mo- 
ments, and acknowledged him for their de- 


| fender. | 


Brutus was bold enough to tell his 


| friends, that, ſhould his own father return 


from the grave, he would ſacrifice him to 
the public good, with as little remorſe as he 
ſtabbed Cæſar; and tho? by the continuance 
of tyranny, this ſurprizing ſpirit of liberty 
wo the letter of Brutus in the collection of Cicero's 


1 had 
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gradually loſt its vigor, yet the con- 
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ſpiracies, at the beginning of Auguſtus's 


reign, were perpetually reviving. 

The ancient Romans were animated by a 
predominant love for their country, which 
acting by a variation from the common 
ideas of crimes and virtues, was only atten- 
tive to its own dictates, and in the fervors 
of its operation, entirely diſregarded friends 


and citizens, fathers and benefactors. Vir- 


tue ſeemed to have forgotten her own pre- 
cepts with a reſolution to ſurpaſs herſelf, 
and when an action ſeemed too ſevere to be 
immediately conſider*d with approbation, ſhe 
ſoon cauſed it to be admired as divine. 

In a word, did not the guilt of Cæſar, 

0 lived in a free government, on in 
8 himſelf out of the reach of all 
niſhments but an aſſaſſination? And w 
we aſk why he was nor oppoſed by open 
force, or the power of the Jaws, do we not 
at che ſame time demand ſatisfact ion for his 
crimes ? 


CHAPTER AF, 


Obſervations on the State of Rome after the 
Death of Cæſar. 


accompliſh its re-eſtabliſhment, that a 


conjuncture then happened which was never 
| Known 


O impoſſible was it for the republic to 
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known before ; there was no longer any ty- 
rant, and yet liberty was extinguiſhed ; for 
the cauſes which had contributed to its de- 
ſtruction, {till ſubſiſted to prevent its revival. 
The aſſaſſins had only formed the plan 
of a conſpiracy, but had not taken any 
meaſures to render it effectual in the event. 
When they had ſtruck the blow, they all 
retired to the capitol; the ſenate forbore to 
aſſemble, and the next day Lepidus, who 


was fond of commotions, took poſſeſſion of 


the Forum, with a band of ſoldiers at his 
devotion. 

The veteran troops, who were appre- 
henſive that the immenſe donations they had 
received, would be no longer repeated, had 


marched into Rome: This proceeding com- 


pelled the ſenate to approve all the acts of 
Czſar, and then, by a faculty of reconcil- 
ing extremes, they granted a general am. 


neſty to the conſpirators, which produced a 


falſe appearance of peace. 
Cath a little before his death, whilſt 
he was preparing for his expedition againſt 
the Parthians, had appointed magiſtrates 
for ſeveral years, that he might ſecure him- 
ſelf a ſet of men who, in his abſence, would 
maintain the tranquillity of his government; 
ſo that, after his death, the party who had 
eſpouſed his intereſt, were in a condition to 


ſupport themſelves for a conſiderable time. 
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As the ſenate had ratified all the acts of 
Cæſar without any reſtriction, and as the 
conſuls were inti uſted with the execution of 
them, Antony, who was then one of thoſe ma- 


giſtrates, got poſſeſſion of Cæſar's book of 


accounts, gained upon his ſecretary, and 
made him inſert, in that book, all the ar- 


ticles he thought proper, by which means 


the dictator reigned more imperioully than 
when he was living; for what he could never 
have accompliſhed, Antony had the dex- 
terity to effect; great ſums of money, which 
Cæſar would never have beſtowed, were dif- 
tributed among the people by Antony, and 
every man who had any ſeditious deſigns 
againſt the government, were ſure to find a 
ſudden gratuity in Cæſar's books. 


It unfortunately happened that Cæſar, to 
make his expedition effectual, had amaſſed 


prodigious ſums, and depoſited them in the 
temple of Ops; Antony diſpoſed of theſe 
as he thought fit, by the epedient of his 
book. 1 

The conſpirators had, at firſt, determi- 
ned to caſt the body of Cæſar into the Ty- 
ber *, and might have executed that deſign 
without any interruption ; for in thoſe ſea- 
fons of aſtoniſhment which ſucceed unex- 


That action would not have been un ented ; 
for when Tiberius Gracchus was ſlain, Lucretius the 
edile, who was afterwards called Veſpillo, threw his 
body into the Tyber, Aurel. Victor. de Viris illuſi. 
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pected events, every intention becomes prac- 


ticable : This however did not take effect, 
and we ſhall now relate what happened on 
that occaſion. ane 

The ſenate thought themſelves under a 
neceſſity of permitting Cæſar's funeral ob- 
ſequies to be performed; and indeed they 
could not decently forbid them, as they had 
never declared him a tyrant. Now the Ro- 
mans, in conformity to a cuſtom eſtabliſhed 
among them, and much boaſted of by Po- 
lybius, always carried, in their funeral pro- 
ceſſions, the images which repreſented the 
anceſtors of the deceaſed, and made an ora- 
tion over the body. Antony, who charged 
himſelf with this laſt province, unfolded 
the bloody robe of Cæſar to the view of all 
the people, read to them the particulars of 
his will, in which he had left them extraor- 
dinary legacies, and then wrought them in- 
to ſuch violent emotions, that they imme- 


diately fired the houſes of the conſpirators. 


Cicero, who governed the ſenate in this 


whole affair”, makes no ſcruple to acknow- 


ledge that it would have been much better 
fo. have proceeded with vigour, and even 
to have expoſed themſelves to deſtruction, 
tho indeed it was not probable that ſuch a 
fate would have attended them; but he al- 
ledges for his excuſe, that as the ſenate was 
then aſſembled, they had no opportunity in 

Letters to Atticus, lib. xiv. c. 6. 
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their favour; and he adds, that thoſe who 
are ſenſible of the importance even of a mo- 
ment, 1n affairs wherein the people have fo 
conſiderable a part, will not be ſurprized at 
his conduct in that tranſaction. | 
Another accident happened at this time: 
when the people were celebrating fune- 
ral games in honour of Cæſar, a comet with 


long flaming hair appeared for the ſpace of | 


ſeven days, which made them believe the 
ſoul of Cæſar was received into heaven. 

It was very cuſtomary for the people of 
Greece and Aſia, to erect. temples * to the 
kings, and even the proconſuls who had 
governed them; and they were indulged in 
this practice, becauſe it was the greateſt evi- 
dence they could poſſible give of their ab- 
jecct ſervitude. Nay the Romans themſelves 
might, in their private temples where their 
Lares were depoſited, render divine ho- 
nours to their anceſtors z but I cannot re- 
member, that from the time of Romulus to 
Julius Cæſar, any Roman ? was ever rank- 
ed among the gods of the republic. 

The govenment of Macedonia was aſſign- 
ed to Antony, but he was deſirous of chang- 


* Sce more on this ſubject, in the letters of Cicero 
to Atticus, 1. v. and the remark of the Abbe de Mon- 
ut. | | 
1 Dion relates that the Triumviri, who all expected 
the ſame deification, took all imaginable care to enlarge 
the honours paid to Cæſar. 
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ing it for that of Gaul, and the motives 
which ſo induced him are very evident : 
Decimus Brutus, who governed Ciſalpine 
Gaul, having refuſed to reſign that province 
to Antony, he was reſolved to deprive him 
of it by force. This produced a civil war, 
in which the ſcnate declared Antony an ene- 


my to his country. 


Cicero, to accompliſh the deſtruction of 
Antony his mortal enemy, was ſo injudici- 
ous as to employ all his intereſt for the pro- 
motion of Octavius, and inſtead of defacing 
the idea of one Czfar in the minds of the 
papers he placed two before their eyes. 

vius, in his conduct to Cicero, ated 
like a man who knew the world ; he flat- 


tered, he praiſed, he conſulted him, and 


employed every engaging artifice, which 
vanity never diſtruſts. 

Great affairs are frequently diſconcerted, 
becauſe thoſe who undertake them ſeldom 
confine their expectations to the principal 
event, but look after ſome little particular 
ſucceſs which ſooths the indulgent opinion 
they entertain of themſelves. | 

I am inclined to think, that, if Cato had 


_ reſerved himſelf for the republic, he would 


have given a very different turn to affairs. 
Cicero had extraordinary abilities for the 
ſecond claſs, but was incapable of the firſt. 
His genius was fine, but his ſoul ſeldom 
ſoared above the vulgar, His character- 

16 iſtic 
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iſtic was virtue; that of Cato glory *. Ci- 
cero always beheld himſelf in the firſt rank; 
Cato never allowed his merit a place in his 
remembrance. This man would have pre- 
ſerved the republic for his own fake; the 
other, that he might have boaſted of the 
i he parallel by add 

I might on the paralle ing, 
that * Cato foreſaw, Cows 4 mint 
dated; and when the former hoped, the 


latter was confident: Cato beheld things 


through a ſerene medium; Cicero viewed 
them through a glare of little paſſions. 


Antony was defeated at Modena, where 


the two conſuls, Hirtius and Panſa, loſt 
their lives: The ſenate, who thought them- 
ſelves ſuperior to their tumultuous affairs, 


began to think of humbling Octavius, who 


now ceaſed his hoſtilities againſt Antony, 


marched his army to Rome, and cauſed him- 


ſelf to be declared conſul. 

In this manner did Cicero, who boaſted 
that his robe had cruſhed the arms of An- 
tony, introduce an enemy into the repub- 
lic, the more formidable, berauſe his name 
was much dearer to the people, and his pre- 
tenſions, to all appearance, better found- 
ed . | 


Eſſe quam videri bonus malebat ; itaque quo mi 
nus gloriam petebat, eo magis illam aſſequebatur 
Salluſt. bell. Catil. 


He was Cæſar's heir, and his fon by adeptun. 
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Antony, after his overthrow, retired into 
Tranfalpine Gaul, where he was received by 
Lepidus. Theſe two men entered into an 
aſſociation with Octavius, and gave up to 
each other the lives of their friends and their 
enemies *, Lepidus continued at Rome, 
whilſt the other two went in queſt of Brutus 
and Caſſius, and found them in thoſe parts 
where the empire of the world was thrice 
contended for in battle. 

Brutus and Caſſius killed themſelves with 
a precipitation not to be vindicated; and it 
is impoſſible to read this period of their 


lives, without pitying the republic which 


was ſo abandoned. Cato cloſed the tragedy 


with his own murder; and theſe, in ſome 


meaſure, opened it with theirs. 

Several reaſons may be aſſigned for this 
cuſtom of ſelf deſtruction, which ſo generally 
prevailed among the Romans ; the progreſs 
of Stoiciſm which encouraged it; the eſta- 


bliſnment of triumphs and ſlavery, which 


induced ſeveral great men to believe 
ought not to ſurvive a defeat ; the advan- 
tages accruing to the accuſed, who put an 
end to life rather than ſubmit to a tribunal, 
which condemned their memory to infamys*, 


and their goods to confiſcation ; a point of 


b So inveterate was their cruelty, that they commanid- 
ed every individual among the people to rejoice at the 
proſcriptions on pain of death. Dio. 

© Eorum qui de ſe ſtatuebant, humabantur corpora, 
manebant teſtamenta ; pretium feſtinandi, Tac. An. vi, 
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honour, more rational perhaps, than that 
which now prompts us to ſtab our friend for 
a geſture or an expreſſion ; in a word, the 
convenience © of heroiſm, which gave every 
one the liberty of finiſhing his part on the 
ſtage of the world, in what ſcene he pleaſed. 

We might add, the great facility of put- 


ting ſuch a principle in execution : The ſoul 


all attentive to the action ſhe is preparing to 
commit, to the motives which determines her 
reſolution, to the dangers ſhe avoids by it, 
does not properly behold death, becauſe paſ- 
fion makes itſelf felt, but always blinds the 


eyes. 
Self. love, and a fondneſs for our preſerva- 


tion, changes itſelf into ſo many ſhapes, and 


acts by ſuch contrary principles, that it leads 


us to ſacrifice our exiſtence for the very ſake 


of exiſtence; and ſuch is the eſtimate we 
make of ourſelves, that we conſent to die 

a natural and obſcure ſort of inſtinct which 
makes us love ourſelves even more than our 
lives. 


d If Charles I. and James II. had been educated in a 
religion which would have permitted them to deſtroy 


themſelves, the one would not have ſubmitted to ſuch 


a death, nor the other to ſuch a life. 


The End ef the Firſt Volume. 


